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Remarkable Remarks 


My most beautiful ballads have flopped. 
— James W. Brake (author of “The 
Sidewalks of New York’’). 


The average man is anything but suit- 
ably attired. He buys his hats one place, 
his suits another, his cravats a third place 
... The result is unhappy, most un- 
happy. — ScuuyLer WuirTE. 

fe 

Every need of our times demands 

rubber. — Tuomas Epison. 


Man has no alternative, except between 
being influenced by thought that has 
been thought out and being influenced by 
thought that has not been thought out. 
— G. K. CuEsTERTON. 


I’m not talented enough to create. — 
GENE TUNNEY. 


I Jost just because I ran too slow. — 


Jore Ray. 
fe 


If you’re there before it’s over, you’re 
on time. — Mayor WALKER. 
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Some of my best friends are Catholics. 
— Tue Rev. Joun Roacu Srraton. 


Ry 

You should always look a gift horse in 

the mouth: it may be worth accepting. — 
GERALD GouLp. 


I am perplexed by a situation such as we 
have in Chicago. — Jane ApDaMs. 


Good modern literature is never made 
out of correct sentiments. — ARNOLD 
BENNETT. 


ns 
I should be sorry, very sorry indeed, if 
almost all the books written today did not 
perish. — Georce Moore. 
rs 
* Efforts for world peace can make no 
headway by demanding a reduction of 
armaments. — Hiram MorTHERWELL 


(opp. page 192). 


Music is made a stop-gap to fill the 
silences which today humans cannot face 
. . - I consider it a great insult to music. 
— Sir Hucu Percy Aen. 

fe 

I am afraid that in these days girls do 
not want to be singing lullabies and “Be 
Good, Sweet Maid.” —A. Fores MILNE. 

+ 

By means of inhibitions, we can prevent 
butter from becoming rancid. — Dr. H. 
N. ALYEa. 
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What would happen if you went up to 
the next practical man you met and said 
to the poor, dear old duffer, “Where is 
your Pragma?” — G. K. CuEsTERTON. 


Mauve is the most miserable color in 
the world. — Sir CHARLES ALLOM. 


The cravat that is harmonious to the 


tweed suit cannot possibly exist happily 
with a severe, double-breasted blue suit. 
— ScnuyLer WuireE. 


Publishing, by becoming smart, has 
ceased to be a means of livelihood. — 
MIcHAEL SADLEIR. 


*The only way that a publisher can sur- 
vive is by issuing good books. — ERNEST 
Boyp (page 187). 


What great fun it must be to be a boot- 
legger. — Kino ALronso. ° 


Better bridge means better husbands. 
— Mixton C. Work. 


*So long as the fate of books is irra- 
tional, so long will publishers’ advertising 
be likewise. Reason should properly begin 
in the manuscript department. — Ernest 
Boyp (page 187). 





*Extension of this Remark will be 
found in this issue of THE INDEPENDENT. 
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ITH Herbert Hoover’s definite pronounce- 

W ments on the subject of farm relief, the 
last chance of Governor Smith to capitalize 

the alleged “revolt” of Western agrarians has gone 
glimmering. Mr. Hoover stated at Palo Alto exactly 
what he intended to do about 

the farming industries if he 

entered the White House, and 

his program, while it lacks the 

theatricality of the McNary- 

Haugen plan, recommends itself 

to the agricultural interests. 

With a few exceptions, notably 

that of the governor of Ne- 

braska and the small coterie of 

bitter-enders led by George 

Nelson Peek, farm leaders have commended his 
stand. Even Mr. Lowden of Illinois, who retains 
in the back of his head the notion of the equalization 
fee, has found good in it. Adequate tariff protection 
for farmers as well as manufacturers; careful atten- 
tion to the mechanics of marketing and distribution; 
a Federal farm board equipped with authority and 
resources to meet agricultural problems as they may 
arise over a period of years; frequent conferences 


with farm leaders to determine the course to be 
pursued: these are things which have the ring of 
sincerity and the promise of concerted action. We 
write this without knowledge of any plan which 
Governor Smith may advance in his speech of ac- 
ceptance at Albany, but whatever suggestions the 
governor has to offer, they will not go beyond these 
in comprehensive treatment. | 

As a matter of fact, Governor Smith had, to all 
practical purposes, relinquished the opportunity of 
capitalizing the “revolt” when he announced after 
a conference with Mr. Peek that he would not accept 
the equalization plan. The equalization idea, em- 
bodied in the McNary-Haugen bill, was never a 
feasible scheme. It was denounced by almost every 
reputable economist and declared unconstitutional 
by the Department of Justice after careful scrutiny. 
Its sole appeal rested on the fact that it offered 
immediate action; it proposed to do something, 
however fantastic, about a situation which needed 
remedying. It had the attraction of a patent medi- 
cine, a panacea in a mysterious bottle with a flam- 
boyant label. Governor Smith was wise in rejecting 
it. But by his honesty in rejecting it, he smashed 
the bottle and broke the spell. With no political 
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haven for its cure-all, with its major tenet denied 
by both Republican and Democratic parties, the 
farm “revolt,” if there ever was one, is deader than 
Cock Robin. 

Governor Smith has promised that if he is given 
the chance he will work out a remedy for the 
resuscitation of American agriculture. He has an- 
nounced that if he is elected in November he will 
immediately call experts into conference and proceed 
to business. But a man who has had no previous 
experience in the agricultural field cannot inspire 
the same confidence among agriculturalists as a 
man who already has the problem at his fingertips. 
Mr. Hoover, because he knows agriculture and 
knows what he wants to do for it, is the man to 
whom the West will look first for assistance. 


The Endurance Vacation Champion 


ARRY M. BLACKMER is having a good 
vacation in France, and it is a pity that such 
trifles as a Presidential writ requesting his extradi- 
tion and return to the United States should be 
allowed to bother him. Mr. Blackmer has been 
enjoying his little outing since January, 1924, when 
rumors of the transactions of the Continental 
Trading Company first came to the ears of news- 
papermen in Washington. He is not a fugitive from 
justice — he says so himself; nor does he believe 
that he has broken any law by refusing to appear 
as a witness in the cases growing out of the investi- 
gation of the Teapot Dome and Elk Hills oil leases. 
But four and one half years, even in Paris, estab- 
lish the vacation record for American men of affairs. 
Mr. Blackmer has shown unmistakable symptoms 
of homesickness. He has had motion pictures made 
of his home and family in Denver, and imported 
them into France. It is pertinent to ask why, if 
Mr. Blackmer is not a fugitive from justice and does 
not feel that he has transgressed any laws of the 
United States, he does not conquer his nostalgia 
by returning to this country of his own accord. 

Now he is charged with perjury in connection 
with the filing of income-tax returns, and if the 
French definition of perjury accords with the Ameri- 
can he is likely to find himself returning whether 
he likes it or not. French newspapers have con- 
verted him into a hero, the victim of a gigantic plot 
among American government officials, but this 
foreign misconstruction of his position will hardly 
help him out of a bad situation. 

If Mr. Blackmer expects to convince anyone 
that he has only been vacationing he will pack up 
his bags and return without waiting for the end of 
the extradition proceedings. He has, unfortunately, 
not much to fear. The Continental deal may have 
been arranged under his direction in his New York 
hotel room, his connection with the Fall-Sinclair 
oil deal may seem to jeopardize his reputation, his 


computation of income-tax obligations may have 
been somewhat inaccurate, but, after all, he has 
wealth and the command of an experienced legal 
retinue. Harry F. Sinclair has found these posses- 
sions sufficient bulwark against troublous times. 
Col. Robert W. Stewart has managed to defy the 
Senate and get away with it. The best way for Mr. 
Blackmer out of his pitiful predicament is to come 
home and face the music. This fact is not a pleasant 
commentary on American justice, but it should 
serve as a consolation to the lonely vacationist. 


Jingoes Wha Hae— 


OW that fourteen foreign Governments have 
signed the Kellogg treaty for the renunciation 
of war it would be nothing short of calamitous for 
the United States Senate to refuse ratification. 
Domestic chauvinists who have taken the signing 
of the treaty as a signal for agitation against it are 
rendering a poor service to the country and to the 
cause of world peace. The patriotism of these 
leather-lungs is far more vociferous than patriotic. 
Whether or not the Senate erred eight years ago 
in refusing to ratify with reservations the Treaty 
of Versailles, which would have made the United 
States a member of the League of Nations, is a 
closed question. It could be argued then with some 
show of fogic that President Wilson had been 
hoodwinked at Paris, and that European diplomats 
had laid a trap in which to snare us. But it is certain 
that this refusal dislodged us from our position as a 
leader in world peace and placed us where other 
nations could look upon us as “Uncle Shylock.” 
By rejecting the treaty we betrayed our own 
emissary. To betray an emissary a second time 
would be to renounce all right of leadership. 

The Kellogg treaty, although it originated in the 
suggestion of Foreign Minister Briand of France, is 
essentially an American product. It has no taint of 
foreign manufacture. Not by the wildest conjecture 
can it be construed as a plot to drag the United 
States into the vortex of European diplomacy. 
It is an American idea imposed upon a some- 
what recalcitrant Europe, not a European idea 
imposed upon the United States. It will bring us 
closer to the League, and may place us morally 
behind any action taken by the League against an 
“aggressor nation,” but it does not give rise to a 
single political commitment. If there is any fault 
to be found with the Kellogg treaty it is not that 
it draws us too close to Europe, but that it does not 
draw us close enough. 

Rejection of the treaty by the Senate would make 
the United States a proper hypocrite among na- 
tions. It would place us in the position of a host who 
feared to attend his own banquet, or of a physician 
who, having prescribed a remedy for fourteen 
patients, announced suddenly that it was poison 
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and declined to use it for his own ailment. It would 
shatter whatever confidence Europe retains in our 
peaceful policies and engender a very plausible mis- 
trust of our ultimate aims. If the Senate wishes to 
give the United States a place in the sun of inter- 
national understanding it will ratify the Kellogg 
treaty. If it wishes to place the United States 
permanently within the penumbra of international 
doubt it can find no better means than to heed the 
flimflam of our stark isolationists. 


The Odds Are Not Even 


HE transatlantic flyers of 1928 arehaving greater 

success than their predecessors. Out of twelve 

expeditions which set out to fly the Atlantic in 1927, 

five reached land, two were rescued from the ocean, 

and five led their members to 

death. Out of seven which have 

attempted the crossing this 

year, three have succeeded, 

three have been saved in fail- 

ure, and one has vanished com- 

pletely. The Bremen, bearing 

Fitzmaurice, Koehl, and Von 

Huenefeld, the Friendship, car- 

rying Amelia Earhart and her 

companions, the Savoia Mar- 

chetti, piloted by the Italians, Ferrarin and Delprete, 

have made land. The Numacia, driven by the Span- 

ish aviator, Raymond Franco, the Whale, with Capt. 

Frank T. Courtney and three companions, the 

Marshal Pilsudski, manned by the Polish army 

officers, Idzikowski and Kubala, have been rescued 

at sea. The Endeavor, with Capt. Walter Hinchcliffe 

and Elsie Mackay aboard, has been unreported 
since March 13. 

The use of radio, and of sea rather than land 
planes, may be held responsible for the increasing 
success of Atlantic flyers. But even with these 
improvements, and all manner of careful prepara- 
tion, transatlantic flying remains a hazardous busi- 
ness. On the basis of the records to date, the chances 
of the adventurer are 4.21 out of 10 for success, 
2.63 for rescue at sea, and 3.16 for death. This is not 
a sport for those whose love of life is greater than 
their longing for adventure or fame. 

Predictions that airplane travel would soon be- 
come a commonplace over the Atlantic appear 
in the light of these facts to have been premature, 
and references to the Atlantic as the “big pond” 
a bit too flippant. It will be a long time before 
Steamship companies will have to worry about 
competition in the air, or travelers will embark 
from Mitchell Field one morning confident of ar- 
riving at Croydon the next afternoon. Transatlantic 
flying is still in its pioneer stage. It will take a far 
better record than that provided thus far by 1928 
to convince anyone that it has survived its infancy. 


Turbulence Along the Nile 


Revrtt , after six years of popular government, 
or popular turmoil, has sought consolation in 
dictatorship. The theories of Western democracy 
have not thriven in the soil of northern Africa. 
Before they can grow there a replanting must take 
place. By a royal decree, promulgated on July 19, 
King Fuad I has dissolved both houses of Parlia- 
ment for three years, suspended the immunity of 
the press from government censorship, forbidden 
meetings of the Wafd, or Nationalist party, and 
established himself and his ministers as the ruling 
authority in the country. Behind him stands the 
power of Great Britain, frowning perhaps at the 
necessity of abandoning popular government, but 
intent upon the establishment of a firm rule. 

For Great Britain, although she declared in 1922 
that Egypt should be thereafter an “independent 
sovereign State,” has never allowed that country 
to escape from her apron strings. She has reserved 
the right to do four things in Egypt: to look after 
the security of the communications of the British 
Empire, to defend the country against all foreign 
aggression or interference, to protect foreign inter- 
ests and minorities, and to attend to affairs in the 
Sudan. Under these reservations she has kept her 
troops in Egypt and maintained a nursemaid in 
the guise of High Commissioner. Her interests in the 
Suez Canal prevent her from adopting a more 
lenient course. 

Great Britain could hardly adopt a different 
policy toward Egypt, but this retention of a 
protectorate by proxy has aggravated the fervent 
Egyptian nationalists. The Wafd, first under the 
leadership of Zaghloul Pasha and then under 
Nahas Pasha, has fought the arrangement tooth and 
nail. Their activities against the perpetuation of 
British influence have been responsible for every 
disorder in Egypt since 1922. It was their threat to 
curtail by legislation the police powers of Great 
Britain which forced Sir Austen Chamberlain into 
a naval demonstration off Alexandria last April. 
It was their continuous use of insurrection which led 
King Fuad to set himself up in the business of dic- 
tatorship. If they continue their agitations, it may 
become necessary for Great Britain to step from 
behind the throne. 

Egypt is a source of embarrassment to Great 
Britain. The English reflect that now, for the first 
time, popular government has been offered, at- 
tempted, and rejected in a country under their 
tutelage. At present, however, there is nothing for 
Britain to do but hope that in three years’ time 
Fuad may have so united his people that a return to 
popular government will be possible. Great Britain 
can no more relinquish her influence in Egypt than 
the United States can forego her interest in the 
republic of Panama. 
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Secret Diplomacy Again 


AYN air of secrecy surrounds the new agreement 
between France and Great Britain upon the 
terms of naval disarmament. For all that the public 
really knows of it, it might as well have been con- 
cluded on Saturn — or Mars — and the memoranda 
filed in the Milky Way. Thus far it is a nebulous 
business. Sir Austen Chamberlain announced in 
the House of Commons on July 30 that he had come 
to an understanding with M. Briand of France. 
He suggested that he had taken an important step 
in the direction of further limitation of armaments. 
He mentioned only naval armaments, but it was 
inferred from some of his remarks that he had 
conceded France a point or two on land in return 
for concessions on the sea. It was said that France 
had acquiesced in the British view that naval 
limitation should be made ship for ship in each class 
of vessel, and not on a basis of total tonnage. The 
ultimate result of this would be to restrict the build- 
ing by France of the great fleet of submarines which 
she has heretofore considered essential to her na- 
tional defense. But to offset this, it was believed, 
Great Britain had agreed that in the limitation of 
land armaments reserve forces should be omitted 
from consideration. In other words, the large reserve 
army which France is creating by means of com- 
pulsory military training would not be counted as a 
part of her military strength. Only her standing 
army would be taken into account. This was the 
compromise, tit for tat, as political commentators 
saw it. 

But since July 30 no official announcement has 
been forthcoming, either in London or Paris. And 
although the terms of the agreement have been 
forwarded to Washington, where naval experts 
are said to have had them under the microscope, no 
word of their content has been forthcoming from 
that quarter. The public and the press cannot be 
blamed for growing restless. 

If the agreement is in essence what rumor has 
made it out to be, it is neither a great hindrance nor 
a great help to further limitation. If France has 
aligned herself with Great Britain against the idea 
of limiting naval armaments in terms of lump 
tonnage, the United States will find two nations 
instead of one against her when the question of 
cruiser strengths is again raised. It was upcn this 
very rock that the Geneva Conference foundered. 
At Geneva the United States wanted cruisers 
limited only by total tonnage, for she wished to 
build few cruisers and large ones. Great Britain 
wanted cruisers limited according to type, for she 
needed many cruisers and light ones to police the 
sea lanes of her commonwealth. But this disad- 
vantage is offset by the fact that France will have to 
talk turkey on the question of submarines, one upon 
which she balked action at the Washington Con- 





ference of 1921-22. The argument may bring both 
questions into the open at an early date. 

As for land armaments, the possibility of limiting 
them is so remote at present that a British conces- 
sion in that respect has no great practical signifi- 
cance. If land armaments are to be restricted, 
Russia must be taken into consideration, and Russia 
today is beyond the pale of any European plan for 
disarmament or limitation. 

At all events, Sir Austen and M. Briand will has- 
ten to make the exact nature of their agreement 
public if they are truly bent upon the business of 
peace. Delay gives rise to doubt, and recalls the era 
of secret diplomacy in which bargains were struck 
behind closed doors. 


Perils of the Lazy Age 


| bes news that motion pictures have been trans- 
mitted successfully by radio and may soon be 
received in any home is disconcerting to people who 
still believe in hardship as the path to virtue. It 
is one more indication that the machine age will 
coddle man in the lap of luxury until he is unable 
to stand on his own feet. In former years he often 
had to stand on his feet in a tapestried theatre 
lobby for thirty minutes at a time in order to gain 
admission to the secrets of the.moral cinema; now 
he will be able to do it sitting down. It is one more 
symptom of the lazy spirit which is turning man 
from an animal into a vegetable, which is squeezing 
him of red blood until he takes on the complexion 
of an onion. 

Our forefathers had to carry water in pails; chop 
their own firewood to keep themselves warm; hew 
their own homesteads out of wilderness; walk miles 
to the nearest neighbor to borrow books. It was 
exercises of this kind which built up a sturdy nation. 
Today their descendants, living in steam-heated 
apartments, have hot water on tap, automobiles to 
meet them at the door and carry them over the few 
mud puddles which survive in their hygienic neigh- 
borhoods, electric lights to illuminate the pages of 


- soporific novels. Even their amusements are to be 


had by the turn of a switch. How, in this environ- 
ment, are we to produce any more Washingtons and 
Lincolns? How, indeed? 

Perhaps the answer is to be found in the recogni- 
tion of new hardships which luxury has imposed 
upon us. A man who can endure an hour of the 
Sunshine Lads over the radio across the hall, along 
with spasmodic bleatings from a tenor saxophone 
downstairs, is equipped with a patient virtue pe- 
culiar to himself. A man who can find the janitor 
and secure an explanation of why the doorbell has 
been out of order since last April is in training for 
greater executive duties. Hope is not dead. Until 
someone invents a way of living without breathing 
the nation is in no imminent danger of collapse. 
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Japan — Dollar Diplomat 


HE policy of Japan toward China and 
Manchuria is in need of clarification. If 
press reports have given a true representa- 
tion of the facts, the “friendship policy” adopted at 
the Washington Conference six years ago has given 
way in the hands of Baron Tanaka and the Tokyo 
Cabinet to one of threats and domination. Unless 
her attitude has been misunderstood by foreign 
observers, Japan has cast her shadow across the 
northern provinces and used her influence to pre- 
vent their union with the rest of China. She seems 
to have reverted to the attitude which manifested 
itself following the Sino-Japanese War in 1895 and 
culminated in the famous twenty-one demands of 
1915. She has apparently decided that friendship 
is all right in its place, but that it need not be wasted 
upon a new Chinese Government which gives in- 
dications of becoming a powerful political force in 
the Orient. It is time she explained her intentions. 
For the first time in sixteen years, China is more 
nearly a nation than a set of warring provinces. 
The Kuomintang, or Nationalist party, has set up 
at Nanking a Government strong enough to com- 
mand the support of all factions, and because it 
numbers now among its supporters all of the prin- 
cipal war lords, it gives promise of surviving the 
factional disputes which have prevented its success 
in the past. Under its banner are united the former 
rivals Chiang Kai-shek, Yen Hsi-shan, and Feng 
Yu-hsiang. These three men control between them 
the military destiny of China proper. There remain 
outside their jurisdiction only the provinces of 
Manchuria, and with the death of Chang Tso-lin, 
Manchurian war lord, and the succession of his son, 
Chang Hsueh-liang, even this territory is brought 
within their reach. When the Nationalists routed 
Chang Tso-lin at Peking and forced the retirement 
of his armies toward the Great Wall, they had prac- 
tically accomplished the unification for which China 
had been waiting so long. Chang Hsueh-liang was 
inclined to unite with them. He even announced 
his intention of doing so. It was thought that dis- 
cord among the generals would be the only great 
danger to unification, and such discord has not yet 
manifested itself. At this point, however, Japan 
crossed the threshold. 

When Chang Hsueh-liang came to a tentative 
agreement with the Nationalists, and promised to 
jom Manchuria with the rest of China, Japan 
intervened. Through Baron Hayashi, her Foreign 
Minister, she advised young Chang that such action 
would imperil Japanese influence in the Northern 
Provinces. Japan looked with disfavor upon the 
plan of unification. She wished Manchuria to re- 
main a separate entity, so that her own special 
interests there might not be imperiled. Thereupon 


Chang called his advisers together in a kind of cab- 
inet session, and out of the meeting came the an- 
nouncement that the demands of Baron Hayashi 
would be heeded. Manchuria, for the present at 
least, would hold aloof from the Nanking Govern- 
ment. The influence of Japan was stronger than that 
of the Kuomintang, and unification could wait 
upon further announcements from Tokyo. 

The action of Japan is hard to justify in the light 
of her agreement to the Washington Treaty. At 
Washington in 1922 she agreed with the United 
States and the Western powers “to respect the 
sovereignty, the independence, and the territorial 
and administrative integrity of China.” She agreed 
to give China full opportunity for the development 
of a stable government, and “‘to refrain from taking 
advantage of conditions in China in order to seek 
special rights or privileges which would abridge the 
rights of subjects or citizens of friendly States.” 
The only excuse for her present action is the fact 
that she controls the South Manchurian Railway, 
and claims a special interest in Manchurian railway 
development. She argues that China, in violation 
of an agreement contained in the treaty of 1915, 
has built railways parallel to the South Manchurian 
and thereby lessened the value of her own holdings. 
That such an agreement was ever concluded as a 
part of the 1915 treaty, or that it still holds, is a 
matter of extreme doubt. Possibly her underlying 
motive in wishing to sever Manchuria from the 
Nationalist provinces is to be found in her fear of 
Russian encroachments upon territories which she 
brought within her reach in the Russo-Japanese 
War. Soviet intrigue in China is still active. But 
probably Japan’s more immediate motive grows out 
of mutual hatred between herself and the Kuomin- 
tang. Her high-handed actions in Shantung have 
left her little friendship at Nanking. 

The position taken by Great Britain and the 
United States toward the new China is in direct 
contrast to that assumed by Japan. Both of these 
nations have given the Nationalist Government 
de facto recognition by arranging for Chinese tariff 
autonomy at an early date. Both of them have 
reached a settlement of the Nanking “incident” 
of March, 1927. In London and in Washington the 
new Government is looked upon as the greatest 
stabilizing force which has manifested itself in 
China since the revolution of 1911. Before long 
there must be a show-down between Great Britain 
and the United States on the one hand, and Japan 
on the other. If Japan intends openly to interfere 
in the internal affairs of China, a procedure for 
which she has no excuse in any treaty or under 
international law, she must shortly run up against 
the Western powers, the Kellogg treaty, and the whole 
machinery of the League of Nations. The situation 
arouses uneasiness and suspicion — poor accompani- 
ments for Mr. Kellogg’s peace carnival at Paris. 
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Does “Outlawing War” Guarantee PeaceP | 
By Hiram Motherwell 


N August 27 the representatives of fifteen 
O nations will meet in Paris to sign a treaty 
under which they “renounce war as an 
instrument of national policy” and solemnly agree 
that “‘the settlement or solution of all disputes or 
conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever origin 
they may be, which may arise among them, shall 
never be sought 


make it possible for European nations to sign. There 
are those who say that he wished to manufacture, 
before next November, a smashing Republican 
“achievement” to help the Hoover campaign. Un- 
doubtedly, he is not unaware of the treaty’s popu- 
larity or of the desirability of gathering in the 
signatures before the present Administration goes 

out of office. Yet in- 








except by pacific 
means.” The signa- 
tories include the 
United States of 
America, Great Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, 
and the imperial do- 
minions or so-called 
“client states”’ of cer- 
tain of the signatories. 
The Soviet Union is 


On Monday, August 27, an important event is scheduled for 
Paris. Together with representatives of fourteen other pow- 
ers, Secretary Kellogg will that day affix his signature to the 
treaty of his own devising renouncing war ‘‘as an instrument 
of national policy.” Mr. Kellogg will rightly be the center of 
this gathering. For by his efforts alone the vague threads of 
half a dozen peace schemes aiming at a declaration outlawing 
war have been drawn together into the skein of a multilateral 
treaty. On the eve of the ceremony, Mr. Motherwell, formerly 
European correspondent of the Chicago Daily News, ana- 
lyzes its effect upon the signatories and its possibilities as a 

dynamo in the postwar peace machinery 


telligent persons who 
understand the grave 
need for better guar- 
antees of peace want 
to know just what 
elements of vitality 
remain in this treaty 
after it has been so 
rarified that the most 
heavily armed powers 
in the world can cheer- 
fully sign it. 

Since the treaty 





conspicuously absent. 





But the treaty re- 

mains open for signature by all powers, and there 
seems little reason why it should not soon gain the 
adherence of all important nations on earth. 

The solemn and universal agreement to renounce 
war and settle all international disputes by pacific 
means would appear, to all intelligeat persons, sim- 
ply too good to be true. And it is. The reservations 
to this treaty expressed by its propounder, Secretary 
of State Kellogg, in a speech delivered April 28, 
stipulate that despite the obligations assumed, every 
nation has a right to go to war in self-defense; is 
relieved of its obligation to renounce war in case any 
of the signatories should resort to war; and is sole 
judge as to whether circumstances require recourse 
to war in self-defense. The juridical upshot of these 
reservations is that any nation may go to war if 
only it declares that the war is in self-defense. The 
circumstances which it alleges to support the claim 
of self-defense must be accepted, since it alone is 
competent to decide whether it needs to defend 
itself from aggression. 

These reservations might seem to reduce the whole 
treaty to an absurdity. For if all nations renounce 
war, yet are free to make war — and to maintain 
armaments for that purpose — whenever they 
choose to declare that their safety requires military 
action, there would appear to be no deterrent 
imposed against recourse to arms whenever any 
Government chooses to resort to violent means to 
impose its will on another. 

Mr. Kellogg offered these reservations in order to 


contains no sanctions, 
names no court of appeal, and, with its reservations, 
offers an exculpatory formula to any signatory 
which chooses to go to war, its vitality, if any, is 
clearly not juridical. It has, obviously, only such 
force as public opinion may accord to it. It is custo- 
mary in these days to be cynical about the effective- 
ness of public opinion. For everyone knows that 
opinion can be manipulated. There are public- 
relations counsel who will accept almost any assign- 
ment, not flagrantly immoral, to mold popular 
prejudices and passions to conform to the private 
interests of the client, whether that client be an 
acrobat, a charitable organization, or a Government. 
Certainly any Government which is contemplating 
a war will summon its tame professors and its 
salaried impartial experts to convince its people that 
the war is waged strictly in self-defense against a 
criminal aggressor. Yet the very fact that public 
opinion in these days must be manipulated proves 
that it is a factor in any major political situation. 
And if one side may manipulate it, then so may 
another. 


N f ANY millions of persons on both sides of the 

Atlantic would like to take this treaty seri- 
ously. It has a moral and emotional character which 
appeals to the multitudes. And some party, we may 
be sure, will try to capitalize on this vast emotional 
potential. There are two ways of doing it. It 1s 
possible, by emphasizing that another nation 1s 
the aggressor, uniquely responsible for breaking the 
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treaty and bringing strife into a peaceful paradise, 
to transform this pacifist passion into a military 
passion. For the greater the detestation of war, the 
greater the hatred of the war maker. It is also possi- 
ble, though far more difficult, to transform this 
passion into a stubborn and continuous demand for 
the prevention of war by the arbitration of disputes. 
If, under this treaty, it is a crime to resort to war, 
it is equally a crime to reject peace. 


CCEPTING in full the risk of those who make 
generalizations, I may suggest that the former 
way is the European way; and the latter way is, 
or should properly become, the American way. 
Although it is not possible to indict a whole con- 
tinent, it is unfortunately all too evident that the 
chief European signatories to the Kellogg treaty 
are signing it because they hope thereby to draw 
America into European affairs to support their 
several policies. All official utterances of responsible 
European politicians emphasize this; American 
newspaper correspondents in the European capitals, 
fearing that the American public will not under- 
stand, have been reiterating it for months. 

The mechanism by which the European nations 
hope to draw America into European affairs to 
support their several policies is the League of 
Nations. The League is the nearest thing to an 
international tribunal, competent to pass upon 
guilt and innocence in respect to threatened wars, 
that now exists. If the League, through the Council, 
declares any nation or group of nations guilty of 
“aggression,” or of provoking war, this declaration 
must presumably be accepted in default of any 
other international decision. 

Now the decisions of the League Council can be 
absolutely controlled by France and Great Britain 
acting in concert. If, in a given dispute, France and 
Great Britain are not in agreement, France can 
usually control the majority of the votes, but if the 
dispute is serious France must make a bargain with 
Great Britain and give instructions to her client 
states in accordance with the compromise reached. 
These two facts are all the layman need know about 
the League of Nations as arbiter of major political 
disputes or as guardian of world peace. 

* In so far as American opinion accepts the decision 
of the League Council on the question of guilt in 
respect to the violation of the Kellogg treaty, it ties 
‘American policy to the national policies of France 
and Great Britain. At the present moment, Ameri- 
can opinion has little regard for the moral authority 
of the League. But if the nations which manage the 
League should be able to manipulate pacifist opinion 
in this country successfully in a given instance, they 
might conceivably, by virtue of the Kellogg treaty, 
secure American support — moral, financial, com- 
mercial, and even military — for their national 
policies, 


The second way — what I choose to believe is the 
American way — to give vitality and effect to the 
Kellogg treaty is to insist, day and night, month 
after month, year after year, on the primary, af- 
firmative obligation contained in Article II, to settle 
all international disputes by peaceful means. It is 
obvious that disputes thus settled will not become 
the occasion of future wars. But if they are permitted 
to produce wars, it is no gain to the cause of 
peace if interested parties declare that one contest- 
ant was guilty and the other innocent. 

The Kellogg treaty renouncing war will soon 
become a fact in international politics. The im- 
portance of this fact will correspond exactly to the 
effective popular support which can be marshaled 
behind it. What in August, 1928, is a mere Platonic 
assertion that war is horrible, may, in August, 1930, 
become a moral imperative requiring that all na- 
tions, including the United States of America, sub- 
mit their differences to neutral adjudication or 
arbitration and loyally accept the results. This is, 
obviously, far more difficult to achieve than the 
signature of a document renouncing war in general. 
But those who believe world peace to be worth the 
struggle must concentrate on the difficult, not on 
the easy tasks. 

There are many subjects which the United States 
Government has no intention of arbitrating. And 
there is no.need for it to arbitrate everything on 
which it may differ with other nations. But when a 
dispute becomes sufficiently acute to threaten bad 
diplomatic relations — the prelude to war — it is 
necessary to insist that it be submitted to the fairest 
judicial or arbitral decision that can be devised. 
The price of peace, as of liberty, is eternal vigilance. 


HE American State Department has often, and 

properly, shown its annoyance at the advice 
proffered by peace societies instructing it exactly 
how it should proceed in specific circumstances. 
The State Department is presumably in the hands 
of experts, who should know more about method 
than pacifist amateurs on the outside. But what 
public opinion can properly demand of the State 
Department is that it really obtain the results 
desired. And public opinion has a right to complain 
whenever the State Department gets into a muddle 
which implies settlement by military means. 

The Kellogg treaty is a laboratory experiment 
which fairly tests the validity of the Borah-Ken- 
worthy-Levinson demand that war be “outlawed.” 
War is now officially “outlawed” as between the 
major powers of the earth. What does this amount 
to? The answer will be given not this year, but next 
year, ten years from now, a hundred years from 
now. Peace is a continuing process. It must be con- 
structed patiently, tirelessly, from year to year. 
It can only be constructed by continuous, courage- 
ous, and persistent effort. (Continued opp. page 192) 
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Democracy Faces the Big City Invasion 
By Elizabeth Tilton 


OTHING new under the sun! But there és 
N something new. For the first time in our 

Western world, a great nation exists in 
which the city population has gone ahead of that 
of the country. That nation is the United States. 
Up to 1920 the population of the small town and 
rural groups predominated, but today the country is 
fifty-four per cent urban to forty-six per cent small 
town and rural. Here is a momentous change, for 
few realize what the careful student of history knows: 


In his “Decline of the West,” Spengler notes 
that the movement of population toward big cities 
is everywhere. France is typical, rural population 
having decreased from sixty-two per cent in 1891 
to fifty-three per cent in 1921. Says Spengler, “To 
pass from country to city is to exchange the bird’s 
perspective for the frog’s.” He adds that domination 
by big cities demands and sooner or later will get 
government by a dictator. 

It was Macaulay who prophesied that our demo- 


that up to now frontiers rather 
than cities have dominated our 
political life. According to 
Jefferson, this was as it should 
be, for he feared the mentality 
of big cities and rejoiced that 
the outlying districts rather 
than New York City got their 
way about going to war with 
England. 

The question then arises: 
Will the frontier mind, the 
Puritan-based idealism, con- 
tinue to dominate our Gov- 
ernment, ot shall we have in 
control the loose, fluctuating, 
propertyless masses of our 
big cities? The further ques- 





With Al Smith, a new type of 
American makes his bid for the 
White House. If he is elected, points 
out Mrs. Tilton, the big cities will 
have moved into a dominant posi- 
tion for the first time in the history 
of our Government. Already the 
urban population exceeds the rural 
in the United States. The author 
sees this as an ominous develop- 
ment, to be robbed of its menace to 
democracy only by keeping Main 
Street in the governmental saddle. 
Her article cites one deep-seated 
suspicion of Governor Smith as 
proper Presidential timber, not 
because of his lack of administra- 
tive qualities, but because of his 

point of view 


cratic form of government 
would dissolve when the city 
population outnumbered the 
rural. This condition would 
mean that the county had 
filled and that the strain of 
living in overcrowded condi- 
tions would cause the ignorant 
voter to ballot away the very 
props of his government. Thus 
our democracy would collapse 
because masses of uneducated 
voters would ask of govern- 
ment more than any govern- 
ment could give. 

In his “American Common- 
wealth” Viscount Bryce warns 
against that fetish of the 





tion arises: If these looser, 





American nation, “Let the 





less stable masses dominate, 

will our form of democratic government survive? 
These questions are no longer merely academic. 
We are today in the thick of a Presidential campaign 
in which the sidewalks of New York are pitted 
against the frontier. Tammany Hall nominates its 
Tammany-bred candidate, while the Republicans 
for the first time in history nominate candidates 
both of whom come from the virile reaches beyond 
the Mississippi. Verily the big city has arrived 
in national politics with the mighty backing of 
metropolitan dailies flooding the frontiers with their 
insidious “Use our headlines rather than your 
heads.” Verily, the time has come to ask the ques- 
tion, Is big-city leadership safe for democracy? 
Can Tammany and its satellite cities, held together 
“by the cohesive power of plunder,” preserve our 
representative government? 

Now no one, of course, knows what form of gov- 
ernment the domination of the big cities would give 
us. All this article can do is to point out what 
thoughtful statesmen and other authorities have 
said on the day that now threatens, the political 
reign of the city dweller. 


people rule,” and stresses 
the fact that the conditions of workable democracy 
are very limited. Our colonial days gave these ideal 
conditions. We had then small, homogeneous groups, 
neither very rich nor very poor; usually owning. 
property and, therefore, willing to accept the re- 
straints that alone make property secure; inheriting 
from oppressed forbears a fundamental understand- 
ing of the principles of self-government; respectful 
of the opinions of the minority, but thoroughly 
imbued with the idea that they must bow to ma- 
jority rule and obey the law. Here were the ideal 
conditions for our democracy. According to Bryce, 
our big cities of today do not offer these conditions. 
He calls the big cities of the United States our “ fail- 
ures in government.” He describes them thus: “In 
great cities we find an ignorant multitude, largely 
composed of recent immigrants, untrained in self- 
government; we find a great proportion of the voters 
paying no direct taxes and, therefore, feeling no 
direct interest in moderate taxation and economical 
administration; we find able citizens absorbed in 
their private businesses, cultivated citizens unusu- 
ally sensitive to the vulgarities of practical politics, 
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and both sets therefore specially unwilling to sacri- 
fice their time and tastes and comfort in the struggle 
with sordid wirepullers and noisy demagogues. In 
great cities the forces that attack and pervert demo- 
cratic government are exceptionally numerous, the 
defensive forces that protect it exceptionally ill- 
placed for resistance. Satan has turned his heaviest 
batteries on the weakest part of the rampart.” 
Miss Jane Addams confirms Macaulay and Bryce. 
“TI am perplexed by a situation such as we have in 
Chicago. At the present time we are astounded by 
the spectacle of an Assistant State Attorney being 
shot in an automobile in company with a man whom 
he had tried for murder. We are startled by a curious 
connection which appears at times between the 
forces which have been elected to take care of the 
public safety and the elements in the community 
which are engaged in breaking down public safety.” 
In his “Psychology of Crowds” Gustave Le Bon 
declares that crowds do not think; they only feel. 
Their emotion may be goodor bad, but it is divorced 
from that necessity of stable government, reason. 
Sane men, caught in the mobs of the French Revo- 
lution, indulged in acts impossible if left to them- 
selves. Le Bon cites the Jacobins as an example of 
what happens when big city crowds attempt to 
formulate the principles of good government. All 
they produced was windy words, — liberty, tyrants, 
the people, — schoolboy exercises that would have 
been laughable if the results had not been so fatal. 
People are wont to talk, says Le Bon, as if the 
barbarian invasions were things of the past. But not 


OW we can pick our Cabinets. Our excite- 
ment over the acceptance speeches does 
not blind us to the fact that at least two of 

the campaign war horses richly deserve reward. Our 
ever-questing informers have not allowed the 
tumult at Palo Alto and Albany to divert their 
surveillance of the first-line trenches. They have 
kept their eyes on the ball. While the destinies of 
the Republic were being fixed —on paper — by 
the candidates, our own 





Back Stage in Washington 
Two Skeletons for the Cabinet 


at all! The new invasions will come out of the big 
cities. There is the lower level of civilization, com- 
posed of half-taught plutocrats, panderers, and 
untaught masses. This lower level will attack the 
higher level; the crowd, led by the grafter and the 
gangster, will pit itself against the more Puritan 
small groups. Le Bon writing in 1898 predicted that 
the first of these invasions would occur in the United 
States, that cities like New York and Chicago would 
try to invade politically the vast small town and 
rural areas. But, he declares, the energetic, stern 
willed, clear-sighted, and remarkably self-controlled 
population that has up to now dominated the United 
States will overcome the invaders if it senses the 
situation in time. There is the rab — to sense in time 
what domination by the loose, fluctuating, hetero- 
geneous populations of big cities would mean when 
applied to democracy. It would mean the absence 
of the self-control and the reasoning quality of 
mind necessary to stable self-government. 


IX short, if I may interpret Le Bon in American 
vernacular, the stability and continuation of our 
democratic form of government depends upon 
keeping in the political saddle what we used to call 
the frontier and what today we call Main Street: 
the virile, clean-minded, middle-class mentality 
wherever found. 

America stands at the crossroads. Can her democ- 
racy survive if she puts in the White House what 
Bryce calls her “failures in government” — the 
big cities? Here is the question of the hour! 


Patton Harrison of Mississippi and George Higgins 
Moses of New Hampshire. Now that the formalities 
make way for the full fury of the campaign — and 
our archives yield secrets heretofore guarded — we 
can assure Mr. Kellogg that talent for the filling of 
his portfolio is not lacking. George or Pat — all 
Washington grieves that it cannot be both — surely 
will have the job if only Messrs. Hoover and Smith 
value true political heroism as they should. 

Before we give the rea- 





investigators, never shirk- 
ing their duty to oncoming 
generations, produced at 
least two first-class Secre- 
taries of State. 

We refer admiringly to 
those irrepressible play 
boys of the Senate of the 
United States — Byron 


We have our nominees for the Presidency; now 
how about our Cabinet? Raising — if we may 
wax rhetorical — a well-documented voice, our 
Washington correspondent suggests as possible 
recipients of the first portfolio, Senators Harrison 
and Moses, chief defenders of their parties’ 
princes. Whatever the outcome in November, 
then, multilateral Mr. Kellogg need have no fear 

* that his desk will go untended 


sons why, let us emphasize 
that the cynical capital 
has not so wholly calloused 
us as to make us unappre- 
ciative of the greatest 
Secretary of State since 
Colonel House. Time after 
time, when the Presiden- 
tial contest seemed the 
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only interest of the hour, our spies trotted silently 
and dutifully in the wake of Mr. Kellogg when he 
went forth to war upon Mars, to confound the 
statesmen of Britain and France and Japan, and to 
prove to posterity that international strife is only a 
state of mind. 


E recall an incident, the presentation to the 

“Press of America” by the “Press of France” 
of a beautiful blue and white Sevres vase as a token 
of Franco-American good will. The vase was as big 
as the occasion — entirely adequate for the Satur- 
day night punch in case the irreverent looked upon 
such a “vahse” as an article of utility rather than 
a symbol. The Ambassador of France was there. 
So were Mr. Kellogg and Dr. Marcel Knecht, the 


always momentous and eloquent unofficial good-will 


emissary of the French Government, who travels 
under the title of Managing Director of Le Matin of 
Paris. Could it have been other than an impressive 
occasion? Dr. Knecht gave a message from his 
countrymen that should have thrilled every peasant 
soul from Pasadena to Verdun. The ambassador was 
introduced. Mr. Kellogg was presented after Dr. 
Knecht had pictured in glowing terms his pacific 
endeavors, lauded his far-seeing statesmanship, 
credited him with an epic adventure in the realm of 
diplomacy. All of this came to pass, I am told, in 
the National Press Club during the luncheon hour, 
while the gathered intelligentsia, more intent upon 
its corned beef and cabbage than upon the millen- 
nium, continued to munch with only a passing 
glance now and then upon the great scene there 
unfolded. The point I make is that my emissaries, 
loyally and modestly standing by, lent their banzais 
lustily while others, with less of vision, fell rapa- 
ciously upon their platters. 

We shall be saddened on March 5 when Mr. 
Kellogg is at last enabled to transfer to other shoul- 
ders the burdensome tasks which fate ordered for 
him when the good Calvin called him home from the 
Court of St. James’. If there are any snickers from 
the sidelines, we shall be the first to summon the 
gendarmerie, and all the more diligent will be our 
effort to make safe the multilateral future. 

That is why Messrs. Moses and Harrison figure 
so largely in these observations. Valor on the po- 
litical battlefield should be rewarded by nothing 
less than the most impressive and dignified patron- 
age within the gift of a President, according to the 
view of those of my war correspondents who bring 
first-hand reports on the pair. I am convinced that 
both should be canonized by their parties, if, indeed, 
Pat Harrison has not been Cannonized already by 
the Democrats of the Southern Methodist belt. 

The case of George Moses, of course, comes first. 
He was the very first to burst, truly, into that silent 
sea of sentiment for the redoubtable Calvin, and to 
proclaim more than a year ago, without apparent 


rhyme or reason, that Mr. Coolidge would not run 
again, thus opening the way for the Hoover can- 
didacy. His prescience was borne out last August 
by the “I do not choose” pronunciamento which 
“took” with a vengeance that must have surprised 
even its author. 

Then Mr. Moses, months ago, quite blatantly 
announced that Mr. Hoover would be the 1928 nom- 
inee of the Republican party. That was at a time 
when the Senate oligarchy had plans of an entirely 
different nature and when the Old Guard, looking 
upon Mr. Hoover as a harmless and passing fancy, 
thought that Mr. Moses, talking like that, had just 
gone a bit barmy. My snoopers gave much attention 
at the time to Mr. Moses. They brought the word 
that while he acted unaccountably his temperature 
and pulse were normal, that he ate well and talked 
far less in his sleep than in his waking hours. What 
George said so bravely then, when it was lese 
majesty to question a “third term” for the Prevailing 
One, most of the other pillars of Republicanism 
said with caution even when Kansas City made it 
safe to talk. 

In a word, Mr. Moses had no little part in blasting 
the way for Mr. Hoover at the risk of his own po- 
litical neck, which ought to explain, as my eaves- 
droppers relate, the fact that he has practically 
taken over the direction of the campaign — North, 
East, South, and West — to the utter consternation 
of the affable and loyal and officially titled Dr. Work. 


ERTAINLY, our offering for Secretary of State 
should be pardoned if, in his notification speech 
at Palo Alto, he did a bit of harking back and, in his 
exultation, showed white-hot indignation at those 
who would “nullify” the Constitution in order that 
those who would jook upon the wine while it is red 
no longer need be obliged to do so furtively. My 
grapevine reports are that George is willing, that he 
would just love to sit back and receive the salaams 
of the visiting ministers plenipotentiary and en- 
voys extraordinary and stick out his tongue at th 
whole works at Geneva. | 

But, if fate and General Motors should ordain 
otherwise, there still would be Byron Patton Harri- 
son. His heroism is the talk of the Jeffersonians. 
His story is colored high with drama because of his 
gallantry under devastating fire. There have been 
those who dubbed him “Pussyfooting Pat,” but it 
is likely that never again will that unlovely epithet 
be hurled at his classic head. The tale deals with 
what transpired not many days ago at the Neshoba 
County Fair in Pat’s own State of Mississippi. 
My couriers penetrated far into the cane and cotton 
country to get the details. 

The story goes back, however, to the Houston 
convention. It was there that the Southern political 
leaders, unwilling for the most part but nevertheless 
unable to help themselves, (Continued on page 192) 
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Mr. Churchill Toys with Tradition 


By J. B. Atkins 


had caught the Whigs bathing and walked 

away with their clothes. Mr. Churchill has 
joyfully performed much the same trick on the Op- 
position of today, except that I am inclined to say 
that he has walked away with the bathing machine 
as well. The Liberal party, now reduced to a handful 
of men and a remnant of its former glory, has been 
spending its time in the 


[) wtee once said that Sir Robert Peel 


Book.” They distinguish, it is true, between indus- 
tries depressed as a whole and industries prosperous 
as a whole. But within the industries thus arranged 
in large groups there are of course manifold and in- 
evitable degrees of prosperity. Even a coal mine here 
and there is doing very well, and the same thing is true 
of some shipyards and some iron and steel works. The 
second answer is that prosperity is not, after all, an 

evil to be condemned.Why 





wilderness in working out 
schemes which will bring it 
back to eminence. Its prac- 
tice is to hold summer 
schools and a great many 
of the notions aired at 
these powwows have ap- 
peared since in considered 
documents. In this way 
the Liberals have pro- 
duced a coal policy, an 
agricultural policy, an in- 
dustrial policy, and so 
forth. All their ideas about 
the reform of rating are 


‘ancient and 


“Our rating system is a wonderful jumble, 
Sh-like,’’’ writes Mr. Atkins 
from London this month. He explains enough of 
the jumble to clarify the background of Britain's 
latest budget which was read a short time ago 
by Chancellor Churchill to an astounded House 
of Commons. Not since the notorious ‘‘ People's 
Budget’’ of Lloyd George in 1909 has any 
budget proposal caused so much comment, albeit 
for entirely different reasons. Our correspondent 
discusses some of the ills which Mr. Churchill 
is endeavoring to cure 


should we encourage a new 
art of unsuccess? The 
Labor party and the Liber- 
als may fairly be asked the 
simple question which Mr. 
Churchill is continually 
putting to them, “Do you 
or do you not wish to re- 
duce unemployment? If 
you do not, what do you 
exist for? Obviously a pros- 
perous industry which is 
made more prosperous by 
the diminution of its finan- 
cial burdens will employ 





embodied in what is known 

as the “‘ Yellow Book.” It might have been supposed 
that when Mr. Churchill presented his great rating- 
reform budget the Liberals would have been 
flattered by the discovery that he had made so 
handsome a use of their conclusions. They might 
have said, “Here is a reform which the nation 
urgently needs and we will support it, with necessary 
modifications, whoever may get the credit of author- 
ship.” But they did nothing of the sort. They at 
once took the line that the right thing was being 
done.in the wrong way. 

As for the Labor party, which forms most of the 
Opposition, they used arguments similar to those of 
the Liberals and condemned the budget out of hand 
as “a rich man’s budget,” on the ground that in 
saving industry from the heavy burden of the rates 
it failed to discriminate between industries which are 
prosperous and industries which are depressed. 
“Why on earth,” they ask “should Courtauld’s 
artificial silk and Mond’s chemical works be relieved 
of their obligation to pay for the local services from 
which they directly benefit?” There are two answers 
to this question which is now resounding in every 
constituency. The first is that the Liberals them- 
selves, though they paint Mr. Churchill’s failure to 
discriminate in the deepest black, have not as a 
matter of fact distinguished between “prosperous” 
and “depressed” in their own famous “Yellow 


} more men.” 

Personally I believe that Mr. Churchill’s budget, 
though it has weak spots if only because it deals 
with some problems which are practically insoluble, 
is one of the greatest and most constructive budgets 
of modern times. His wonderfully lucid diagnosis of 
the present distress and his detailed prescription of a 
remedy sent the memories of all who can remember 
an event relatively so old back to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s “People’s Budget” of 1909. What a welter 
of confused facts and emotional exhortations that 
was! Mr. Churchill’s performance, on the contrary, 
was ordered and scientific and eloquent only where 
eloquence was not misplaced. Really I think this 
budget marks a new stage in the development of Mr. 
Churchill. He was always an adventurer, loving a 
scrape or a reckless dash for the fun of the thing, but 
he is now more mellow, more mature, and although 
the daring is obvious in his latest scheme it is sub- 
ordinate to careful calculation. 


$ APPY is the journalist,” an editor once 

said, “who can clear his own thoughts while 
he is informing others!” I remember that whenever 
I write about the rates. Our rating system is a won- 
derful jumble, “ancient and fish-like.” Only a few 
lawyers who specialize in local government under- 
stand it. I pray that in setting down a few of the 
facts which form the background of Mr. Churchill’s 
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budget I may become a shade clearer in my own 
mind. The system which now raises and spends 
about £150,000,000 a year dates back to the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. A rate is a local tax which is 
levied on a particular form of property and is de- 
voted to local use. The thing taxed is mainly prop- 
erty which cannot be moved, such as land, houses, 
and factories. It is true that a great deal of ma- 
chinery which can be moved (at a pinch) is also 
rated; but this rule is not quite invariable, for in 
some rating areas machinery escapes the tax. The 
theory of Queen Elizabeth was that a person should 
be taxed for local services in proportion to his 
competence to pay. His competence was determined 
by the amount of his immovable property. The 
rates pay for education, the police, the relief of the 
able-bodied poor, roads, streets, lighting, drainage 
and public health generally, and so forth. Some of 
the charges for these services became so heavy that 
a long time ago they began to be shared by the Cen- 
tral Government. Even so, the grants from the 
Treasury for police, roads, and education leave the 
local authorities with extremely heavy obligations. 
In times of acute unemployment the expenditure on 
poor relief is in many districts a tremendous item. 
Sometimes it soars so high that it threatens to break 
down the whole machinery of local government; and 
one is here reminded that Queen Elizabeth’s rating 
system had its origin exclusively in her method of 
relieving the poor. Local expenditure has indeed 
increased at terrific speed. In 1907 the total expend- 
iture— rates and Treasury grants combined — 
amounted to about £80,000,000. It will be seen that 
since then the expenditure has very nearly doubled. 


OW rates have this vicious propensity that 

in existing circumstances they fall most heav- 

ily on those least able to pay. Queen Elizabeth 
never thought of that. Consider the case of a steel 
company which is making a loss every year and 
which is employing only a fraction of its former staff. 
Its desperate efforts to get over the dead point and 
set the wheel of prosperity revolving again are 
thwarted by the rates, which seldom vary except 
to become heavier. However great the unhappy 
company’s losses may be it has to pay the same 
amount year by year on its buildings and plant. By 
comparison with this the hideously unpopular in- 
come tax, which requires a man to pay only on his 
actual profits, is a model of helpfulness. So long as 
the company I am imagining can carry on, it even 
has to pay for the failure of its neighbors. Some 
firms, a little more unfortunate, have become 
bankrupt; some householders who used to live in 
large houses and pay high rates have left them 
empty and retired to smaller houses. Thus it hap- 
pens for one reason and another that the penalty of 
survival in industry is a more severe rates bill than 
ever. No wonder that for several years past there 
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has been a tendency for industries to escape from the 
depressed, crowded, and highly rated districts and 
to set up new plants among green fields where the 
rates may be a few pence instead of many shillings 
on the pound. Even in the districts where there are 
few failures and from which there is no visible flight 
the whole theory of the ability to pay has been 
upset, for it is in poor districts where there is much 
unemployment that the rates are heaviest. There 
are some prosperous industrial districts which are 
quite lightly rated, although they could well afford 
to pay a high rate. 


‘ieyemeimagh the flight from the depressed areas was 

a grave phenomenon. Those who were left be- 
hind — who could not even scratch up the money 
for migration — were required to pay a worse rate 
than ever. The whole process was the most tragic 
paradox, since patently the factories in areas which 
are now depressed were not placed there originally 
without a reason. They were placed there because 
the site was good industrially, was near a plentiful 
coal supply and near large markets or large ports. 
The migrants are in fact fleeing from desirable sites 
to less desirable sites simply because of the rates. It 
is this chain of unreason which Mr. Churchill is 
trying to break. He proposes to relieve productive 
industry of three quarters of its rates and to relieve 
agricultural land and buildings of all their rates. It 
is to be noted that by successive stages agriculture 
had already been relieved of half its rates. Mr. 
Churchill does discriminate, but he makes the only 
distinction which he thinks is possible in practice — 
the distinction between productive and distributive 
industry. He does not discriminate between rich and 
poor. Hence the Labor and Liberal tears. But how 
could he? An industrial company is up one year and 
down the next. Mr. Churchill’s distinction, as it 1s, 
will be difficult enough to enforce in all conscience. 
It is easy, of course, to see the difference between a 
producer and a shopkeeper, but there must be many 
instances in which the productive and distributive 
functions are combined. All one can say is that 
where every kind of distinction is difficult Mr. 
Churchill has chosen one which is easier to draw 
than most. 

The Liberals would like to cut the knot by trans- 
ferring several local services, particularly the relief 
of the able-bodied poor, bodily to the state. They 
say that it will never be possible to establish equi- 
table rates throughout the country, as the incidence 
of unemployment varies so horribly. Besides, they 
argue that the care of the able-bodied: poor is a 
national rather than a local concern. A valid objec- 
tion to this argument is that local administration is 
the training ground of all democratic government 
and that to put an end to local responsibility would 
be a long step towards demoralization. When the re- 
lief proposed by the Liberals. by means of the 
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transference of charges from local authorities to the 
Treasury has been estimated, it is found to reduce 
the burden by only about one sixth; whereas Mr. 
Churchill, as I have said, offers three quarters. The 
Labor party would like to place nearly all the local 
charges bodily on the state. Mr. Churchill’s plan is 
to equalize rates as far as possible throughout the 
country by creating very much larger rating areas 
so that the richer districts may help the poorer. 
Further, he proposes to do away with the present 
system under which the Treasury makes “percent- 
age” grants to the local authorities, and to substitute 
“block grants.” This change in the method of the 
grants ought to bring about a notable improvement. 
The percentage grant means that in certain services 
the amount of local expenditure is matched by a 
grant of equal amount from the state. The ambi- 
tious local administrator is tempted to say “Let’s 
spend what we like. Anyhow the Government pays 
half.” The block grant will be an equitable amount 
subject to periodical review. 


URING the debates in the House of Commons 
Labor and the Liberals have so far made a sad 

hash of their criticism. The Labor party is divided in 
counsel, and Mr. Snowden, the former Labor Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, took the bit between his 
teeth and bolted off with the theory (which very 
few of his colleagues share) that the rates are not 
really much of a burden on industry. He said that in 
so far as they ought to be relieved the right way was 
to raise the money by the taxation of land values. 
Nobody could have believed that Mr. Snowden 


would seriously say this till he said it. The taxation 
of land values has a ludicrous history here, as anyone 
who has read the pious sentimentalities and un- 
warrantable assertions of Henry George might well 
believe. Mr. Lloyd George made this form of taxa- 
tion an essential part of the budget of 1909, and 
prophesied that with the proceeds he would be able 
to pay for dreadnoughts and old age pensions. After 
eleven years of the taxation there was no revenue 
but, on the contrary, a dead loss to the country of 
more than £3,000,000. At that point Mr. Lloyd 
George joined in a pogrom against the taxes and 
helped to kill his progeny. The Liberal amendment 
to Mr. Churchill’s budget was shipwrecked directly 
it was launched because it foolishly stated — what 
could by no means be proved — that the budget 
would “give a greater measure of relief to flourishing 
industries than to those which are depressed.” Mr. 
Churchill, with that gloating smile which is so 
familiar in the House of Commons when he sees 
victory ahead, produced on the spot irrefutable 
figures from the Inland Revenue authorities showing 
that the most depressed industries are without ex- 
ception the most heavily rated. Sir John Simon, who 
was in charge of the Liberal amendment, had to 
fall back upon extraneous arguments. 

It will be gathered, if I have made myself under- 
stood so far, that Mr. Churchill’s budget involves 
an overhauling of the whole system of local govern- 
ment. This will be provided for in two separate 
bills: a rating and valuation (apportionment) bill 
and a local government bill which incidentally will 
rewrite the whole of our obsolete Poor Law. 





Skyman 


Icarus, da Vinci, Langley, Wright — 
Coiners of dreams in the Gold of Flight! 


Earth’s easy embrace spurned of him 

Led captive of a joyous whim 

To be one with all stars that swim 
The wide, deep skies: 

To sit in Cassiopeia’s Chair, 

Snap sportive fingers at the Bear, 

Snatch at Orion’s Club, and wear 
His belt for prize: 

To stay that march of Charles’ Wain, 

Dip playful fingers in its grain 

Of gold — and see a meteor-rain 
Drench Han, and Hind: 

One lurks aloft — swoops from cloud-reek 

To flesh anew a bloody beak. 


To win to space’s peak — sheer height — 
And dive; stampede in frantic flight 


All flame-maned coursers of the night; 
To match their stride: 

One on swift pinions eastward sweeps — 

To be bailed Master of all Deeps. 


To loiter down a street of stars; 

To put forever by all bars, 

And — man made free of Moon, and Mars — 
Fold wings, and slide 

Past roaring phalanxes of suns, — 

Decaying planets — new-born ones, 

To where a shining river runs, 
And plunges sheer 

To chaos, and the night’s embrace; 

A nebule’s torn veils of lace 

Whipping down the deeps of space — 
So disappear. 


Toll now some mighty, muted bell 
For all that Vanguard climbed — and fell. 
R. E. ALEXANDER. 
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If You Know What I Mean 


OT so long ago, a certain degree of distinc- 
N tion attached to the owner of a prize- 
winning animal: if a Hereford bull was 
judged to be the finest critter at a county fair, its 
breeder or owner was thereby awarded a few laurels 
for himself. But the chief interest lay in the animal; 
the owner, after all, was not in the strictest sense 
the winner of the contest. And so there was devised 
a competition for human beings, namely, a “Stock 
Judging Event,” in which both men and women 
strove to display the most sensitive eye for the 
fitness of barnyard fauna. This was a step upward. 
Every year, now, earnest undergraduates of agricul- 
tural schools are out to make the stock-judging team 
of dear old Griggsville School of Husbandry, and, 
if recollection serves aright, I believe that teams 
journey even to Europe and the British Isles in 
search of wider competition. But still the demand is 
for something better, as the garter developers would 
put it: what next? 

Why, next, obviously, is a contest between hu- 
mans. And by this I don’t mean such isolated forms 
of accomplishment as marathon dancing and fire- 
escape climbing, either. No, the human event goes 
right to the very nature of things and seeks to de- 
termine what you might call the Champion Human 
Being, a man, in short, whose very existence implies 
the smashing of a record with his every bite and 
every breath. Each State, so I understand, after 
prescribed elimination events chooses its Champion 
Boy and Champion Girl to represent it at the annual 
National Boys’ and Girls’ Club Congress Health 
Contest at Chicago. And this sounds all right, too, 
doesn’t it? Well, now for the dirty work: 

A certain State had finally selected its repre- 
sentatives. These had been carefully scrutinized by 
competent dentists, urologists, ophthalmologists, 
orthopedists, and general practitioners, and pro- 
nounced O. K. The little matter of neurology, how- 
ever, in some manner or other was slurred over and 
no investigation of any consequence was made as to 
the mentality of either winner. The result was that 
one of the “champions” who went to the grand 
contest at Chicago was possessed of something less 
than zero in the item of ordinary intelligence, being 
found upon subsequent examination quite unmis- 
takably feeble-minded. The champion, to put it 
baldly and vulgarly, was a nut — and, what’s more, 
looked the part, if the photograph I have is an 
honest likeness. 

Wherefore, I am moved to suggest that any 
future “congresses” of this sort shall be preceded 
by a special new event, a Boys’ and Girls’ Health 
Championship Judge-Jjudging Contest. 


Color variations in manufactured articles offer the 
newest lever to the “surplus” school of marketing, 
This school, as I have mentioned, is based on the 
theory that three, six, or twelve are better numbers 
than one, and that you can never have too many or 
much of anything. Thus, the owner of a high-priced 
camera purchased some years ago when black was 
the prevailing hue finds that today he must either 
buy a red one, a blue one, and a green one, or else 
stamp himself a man quite bereft of a color sense. 
In this connection, it is a delicate commentary on 
the status of color-buyers that the camera people 
translate their colors as follows: “Redbreast (red); 
Bluebird (blue),” and so on. Even a moving picture 
camera should match the ensemble of its owner, who, 
by this token, really should be spoken of as its 
“wearer.” Is your kitchen sink white? Junk it and 
buy a green one — and buy a lavender outfit, too. 
Don’t forget the pink! Why not have all three of 
them, just to be on the safe side? How about a nice 
shiny red flour sifter? And be sure to have a pancake 
flopper to match — and a dustpan, a rolling pin, 
shoe-trees, ice box, playing cards — make them all 
harmonize. Spare no trouble or expense — if you 
know what I mean. Be up-to-date! 

Most incredibly up-to-date among the color 
pluggers is the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Coal Company. Yes, sir, it’s taken centuries for us to 
get there, but if you ask me, I feel it’s worth it! Just 
think: now you, too, can have colored coal! Doggone! 
Blue coal! (Just a minute while I run through that 
again: coal, regular coal, only d/ue— painted, 
colored coal! BLUE’) It “adds to the attractiveness 
of the fuel”; at any rate, so says Mr. H. A. Smith, 
the vice president of the company. Also, it serves to 
identify the coal. But what if some one else starts 
selling blue coal? What if all coal should turn blue? 

Ah! Why, then we shall find striped coal, plaid 
coal, white coal, luminous-paint coal, translucent 
coal. Eventually, we shall probably get back to 
where some innovator will bob up with black coal. 
It will be “more attractive,” don’t you know. And 
at the same time, the public will find itself greatly 
taken by the idea of a white kitchen-sink or bathtub. 
(Be up-to-date!) 

The next problem, though, for the color men to 
get around is this: How, having sold a man some 
coal or a camera in every color of the spectrum, are 
you going to make him buy two cameras of the same 
color? After his kitchen is filled with every sink in 
the rainbow, then what? Is he through as a sink 
buyer? I hope some reader will be willing to hazard a 
guess as to how this problem may be solved. 


C. W. M. 
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Readers and Writers 


do they advertise too much? Most 

authors would probably answer 
both questions in the negative. From their 
point of view the more publishers the 
merrier, since that means more competi- 
tion for their manuscripts. As for adver- 
tising, what author ever felt that his book 
was sufficienty advertised? Nevertheless, 
Mr. Michael Sadleir, who is both an au- 
thor and a publisher, is of the opinion that 
we must have fewer publishers and less 
advertising if the fortunes of modern 
literature are not to be ruined. 

Being a director of the London firm of 
Constable & Co., Mr. Sadleir is alarmed 
by the increase in the number of publish- 
ing houses since the war, and he suggests 
that these newcomers had better retire 
from the field before they drive their older 
colleagues to despair and themselves into 
bankruptcy. “For the superfluity of pub- 
lishers, no one firm and yet all firms are 
responsible. The evil can only be cured by 
a series of bankruptcies, or a series of 
voluntary retirements; it can only be pre- 
vented from getting worse by a change of 
fashion. For it is a curious but indisput- 
able fact that publishing, by becoming 
smart, has ceased to be a means of liveli- 
hood. The war has set a lot of folk who, in 
the old days, lived on their rentes, looking 
for a job. Publishing seems an elegant and 
intriguing form of commerce. Anyone 
fond of books or interested in authors be- 
lieves that a publisher enjoys all the ma- 
terial advantages of trade, plus the 
intellectual stimulus of dealing in inspira- 
tion and trafficking with persons of genius. 
So he would — if only the material ad- 
vantages of trade were as elastic as the 
demands made upon them.” 

There has been a similar increase since 
the war in the number of American pub- 
lishers, but I do not think that any of 
them were previously people who lived on 
their rentes, that not being, as I under- 
stand, an American custom. Consequently 
I am inclined to doubt whether Mr. 
Sadleir’s explanation is the correct one, as 
it does not apply to exactly the same 
phenomenon in America. An explanation 
applicable to both countries, it seems to 
me, is that a number of people in London 
and New York believe that there is money 
to be made in the publishing business. I 
admit that the “elegant and intriguing” 
factor may have entered into the decision 
but, as Mr. Sadleir’s own complaints 
about advertising methods indicate, these 
newcomers are not in publishing for their 
health but for the purpose of making 
profits and, in certain cases, putting 

pep” into this once staid business. 


Ae there too many publishers, and 


By Ernest Boyd 


The “competitive extravagance” of 
publishers is responsible for a state of af- 
fairs which Mr. Sadleir regards as a 
menace to literature, and which he expects 
the public to assist in remedying. What 
the public can do in this connection, save 
refrain from buying books, I do not under- 
stand. The public surely did not invite the 
ci-devant rentiers to become publishers, 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 
FicTIon 


The Battle of the Horizons. By Sylvia 
Thompson (Little, Brown). 

Show Girl. By J. P. McEvoy (Simon 
& Schuster). 

Into the Abyss. By John Knittel 
(Doubleday). 

Swan Song. By John Galsworthy 
(Scribner). 


GENERAL 

The Tower. By W. B. Yeats (Mac- 
millan). 

The Silver Tassie. By Sean O’Casey 
(Macmillan). 

American Criticism. By Norman 
Foerster (Houghton Mifflin). 

Memories of Books and Places. By 
J. A. Hammerton (Houghton 
Mifflin). 











nor do the public care whether a firm of 
one hundred years’ standing devotes only 
five thousand dollars to every twenty 
thousand employed in advertising by a 
firm of one year’s standing. It is quite 
evident from the facts stated by Mr. 
Sadleir that the expenditure upon adver- 
tising is dictated by reasons which do not 
concern the public but the publishers 
themselves. He mentions, for instance, 
the firms which have to buy their way 
into prominence; those with American 
affiliations or with magazine departments 
which are thus enabled to spend money 
uneconomically on book promotion and 
yet show a handsome profit on their busi- 
ness as a whole. 


T would doubtless be a blessing to pub- 
lishers, booksellers, and reviewers if 
there were fewer books published, but it 
is not certain that the best way to achieve 
that end would be to reduce the number of 
publishers to those who have been in the 
field for a generation or more. Both in 
London and New York I can think of new 
firms which have done admirable work 
and which would be more deeply missed 
than some of their venerable competitors 


if they retired or went bankrupt. Obvi- 
ously it is a case of the survival of the 
fittest, and the only way that a publisher 
can survive is by issuing good books, not 
by advertising stunts or gambling in best 
sellers. All of the old-established publish- 
ing houses depend, in the last analysis, not 
upon the books which are piled up in the 
department stores but upon their accu- 
mulated stock of standard works for 
which there is a steady demand. 

If there are too many books being pub- 
lished, and on this point the agreement is 
pretty general, the remedy lies with the 
publishers. Let them reduce their output. 
The public will not complain, for the 
public ignores most of the books pub- 
lished, and will cheerfully become resigned 
to the fact that one novel grows where 
ten grew before. There is not the slightest 
doubt that the real root of the problem 
which Mr. Sadleir is discussing is fiction. 
It is on fiction that most advertising is 
expended, and it is speculation in best- 
selling fiction which causes the publishers 
to turn out hundreds of piffling volumes, 
in the hope that one or two of them will 
recoup them for their investment. 


TANLEY UNWIN in “The Truth 
About Publishing” (Houghton Mif- 
flin) is inclined to rate advertising in the 
press as one of the least influential factors 
in selling a book. Inasmuch as books are 
extensively advertised only after they 
have begun to sell widely, it is difficult to 
understand why Mr. Sadleir views press 
advertising with such alarm. English 
advertising, publishing or otherwise, 
strikes the American as exceedingly 
conservative and colorless. It would be 
interesting to know just what results are 
achieved by stunt advertisements as com- 
pared with the simple announcement that 
such-and-such a book is obtainable, that 
its contents are so-and-so, and its price so 
much. My belief is that book buyers are 
not impressed by “smart” advertising, 
and that the more a book is advertised the 
less likely are they to buy it. 

Publishers constantly invite us to con- 
template the miraculous growth in the 
sales of a book from the week of first 
publication to the date when it proudly 
stands in the best seller lists. These figures 
clearly prove two things, namely, that 
advertising did not sell the book, and that 
neither the publisher nor anybody else 
can tell why it did sell so much in excess of 
what was anticipated. So long as the fate 
of books is irrational, so long will pub- 
lishers’ advertising be likewise. Reason 
should properly begin in the manuscript 
department. 
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A Great Ambassador 


A Review by Van Wyck Brooks 


AN AMERICAN SOLDIER AND 
DIPLOMAT: HORACE PORTER. 
By Elsie Porter Mende. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. $5.00. 


distinguished ambassadors, espe- 

cially ambassadors to England and 
France; and not the least of these was 
Horace Porter, son of a governor of 
Pennsylvania, grandson of a general in 
the Revolution, and himself a Civil War 
general who was private secretary to 
Grant and active throughout a long life 
as a business man, writer, orator, and pub- 
lic-spirited citizen. No one was in a better 
position than his daughter, Madame 
Mende, to tell the story of this varied 
career, and she has acquitted herself of the 
task with notable sympathy and skill. 
Madame Mende adored her father, but 
this has not deranged her sense of per- 
spective. Fortunately, Porter’s life and 
character were of a simplicity that did 
not demand any special gifts of analysis. 
Distinctly well born, he was a graduate of 
West Point. He served with special 
courage in the Civil War. As one of 
Grant’s aids he subsequently attended 
his chief as secretary during the latter’s 
Presidency. He became president of the 
New York, West Shore and Buffalo Rail- 
road Company. He was appointed Am- 
bassador to France by McKinley in 1896, 
and one of the two American delegates to 
the second Hague Peace Conference in 
1907, the other of the famous pair being 
Joseph H. Choate. 

These were the most conspicuous ex- 
ternal events and connections of his life. 
Its two other most interesting episodes 
were perhaps his agitation for the erection 
of Grant’s Tomb on Riverside Drive, a 
cause to which he, more than anyone else, 
devoted himself by speech and action, 
leaving in his will $10,000 for the upkeep 
of the monument, and his recovery of the 
body of John Paul Jones in 1899 — this 
latter a most curious and spectacular 
incident. Both were crusades on behalf of 
America’s heroic dead, the second marked 
by a striking imaginative audacity —a 
task which, as Richard Watson Gilder 
said, “called for belief in the value of 
heroic example, confidence in the logic of 
facts and courage to face difficulties that 
would daunt anyone but a soldier bred to 
the rigid pursuit of duty and success.” 
Something more was required for this, 
Gilder went on, than the qualities of 
the soldier: “a knowledge of men gained 
in the conduct of public affairs and 
the experience of a diplomat, who by 
the application of tact often removes 


A MERICAN history has been rich in 


obstacles all the more difficult because 
they are elusive.” 

Porter had felt as an American citizen 
a deep sense of humiliation in realizing 
that our first and most fascinating naval 
hero had been lying for more than a cen- 
tury in an unknown and forgotten grave. 
In the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris he 
found a copy of the certificate of burial 
“in the cemetery for foreign Protestants,” 
a site which Porter identified as having 
been near the Porte Saint Martin. He 
discovered that the hero who had been the 
idol of the American people had been 
buried by charity, Gouverneur Morris, 
then American minister to France, having 
refused to spend on “such follies” as a 
public funeral “either the money of his 
heirs or that of the United States.” He 
then set to work to discover the exact 
location of the former cemetery, which he 
found to have been situated at the corner 
of two streets now known as Rue Grange- 
aux-Belles and Rue des Ecluses Saint 
Martin and covered with buildings, and 
he ascertained that only one body had 
ever been removed from the cemetery. 


INDING it necessary to purchase the 

property, he obtained through Presi- 
dent Roosevelt an appropriation to carry 
out the work, which was begun on February 
3, 1905. On February 22 the first leaden 
coffin was discovered. A third was found 
on March 21, which was opened on April 7. 
“The body,” states the report, “was 
covered with a winding-sheet and firmly 
packed with hay and straw. A rough 
measurement indicated the height of Paul 
Jones. . . . The body was marvellously 
well preserved, all the flesh remaining in- 
tact, but slightly shrunken and of a 
grayish brown or tan color. . . . Upon 
placing the medal near the face, compar- 
ing the other features and recognizing the 
peculiar characteristics — the broad fore- 
head, high cheek-bones, prominently 
arched eye-orbits and other points of 
resemblance, we immediately exclaimed 
‘Paul Jones’; and all those who had 
gathered about the coffin removed their 
hats, feeling that there was every proba- 
bility that they were standing in the 
presence of the illustrious dead — the 
object of the long search.” Every further 
sign pointed to the identity of the body, 
which was thereupon conveyed to Amer- 
ica and Annapolis by a squadron of 
four battleships commanded by Admiral 
Sigsbee. This work was carried through 
wholly by General Porter, a task that 
occupied a good part of six years. “As 
my father sailed out of the harbor of 
Cherbourg,” says Madame Mende, 


“the squadron honored him with a part- 
ing ambassadorial salute.” 

If not the most useful, this was un- 
doubtedly the most picturesque episode 
of Porter’s career. But in his own eyes his 
conduct at Chickamauga was always the 
most satisfactory episode. For his initia- 
tive and his tenacity in holding the enemy 
at bay he was cited for conspicuous 
gallantry, and it was through this, his 
daughter says, that he came to the dis- 
covery of his faculties. Eminent among 
these was the gift of hero worship which 
he expended so notably in his service of 
General Grant, both in the flesh and in 
memory. His one book, the only book he 
was ever willing to write about his life, 
was “Campaigning with Grant,” and 
Madame Mende says that she was 
brought up on the most thrilling recollec- 
tions — recollections of these war days 
recounted to her as a child. This was the 
trait that later led him into the search for 
Paul Jones’s body and, in a more abstract 
way, filled him with the patriotic passion 
that marked his career as ambassador and 
peace delegate. “As the walls of Grant’s 
Tomb rose year by year,” says Madame 
Mende, “my father followed its progress 
with constant concern. With the architect 
he had travelled from one quarry to an- 
other to select exactly the right kind of 
stone; every detail in the construction was 
a matter of interest to him.” And with 
equal devotion he set to work on the book 
that was to defend his old chief against 
the violent detraction of which he had 
been the subject. “To him the monument 
did not express all that he wished pos- 
terity to know about. his hero.... 
Porter’s object was to meet these attacks 
by explaining Grant, by making clear the 
workings of his mind, the secret of his 
power and his greatness, and by showing 
the simplicity and lack of ostentation 
which made his character one of such 
extraordinary contrasts. . . . Through it, 
and through the monument, he has done 
what he could to fix in the minds of the 
American people a truthful and lasting 
image of his commander as a great and 
good man.” 


P>TAHE culminating service of his life was 
the mission to The Hague, for which 
he had been well fitted by his long experi- 
ence as Ambassador to France. Already 
on familiar terms with many of the dele- 
gates, familiar with diplomatic procedure, 
he was able there to represent his country 
as few others could have done; and he 
will be remembered, if not as a great 
statesman, at least as one of the most 
useful citizens of the last generation. 
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New Books itn Brief Review 


The Ways of Bebaviorism. By John B. Wat- 
son. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.00. 


HAT timid part of Christendom 

which looks upon behaviorism with 
the same fear it would give to a jaguar is 
now provided with a demonstration of the 
beast’s docility. Behaviorism may kill off 
a noble philosopher or two; it may claw 
the processes of thinking and memory into 
strips of motor reaction; it may inflict 
Simon-pure objectivity, if there is such a 
thing, upon an introspective world; but, 
after all, its intentions are of the best. 
The archbehaviorist leads the beast out 
of its cage and advises the public to look it 
over at close range. “Nice pussy.” Dr. 
Watson has produced a popularization 
of his creed, and it makes 138 pages of 
good reading. 

Dr. Watson hopes that behaviorists 
may be able in time to “build any man, 
starting at birth, into any kind of social 
or a-social being upon order,” and to 
“take the worst adult social failure (pro- 
vided he is biologically sound), pull him 
apart, psychologically speaking, and give 
him a new set of works.” This is an excel- 
lent hope. But when Dr. Watson insists 
upon throwing overboard all nonbe- 
havioristic theories, when he denies that 
any nonbehaviorist has any idea of the 
fitness of things, one begins to wonder if 
he, like many another enthusiast of single 
purpose, has not suffered the fate of the 
lady from Niger. It looks very much as 
though Dr. Watson had gone out for a 
ride and come back swallowed by a theory. 


eee k t 


The Happy Mountain. By Maristan 
Chapman. New York: The Viking 
Press. $2.50. 


We LOWE felt the spring in his 
feet, felt it singing in his heart. The 
outland called him, beckoned him away 
from the Cumberland hills, and, being a 
poet at heart, he answered the call, leav- 
ing behind him Dena Howard, his sweet- 
heart, and his father and mother. He left 
in the spring, spent the summer in the 
outlands, and then returned with the cold 
weather. “The Happy Mountain” is spun 
of poetic simplicities which are pointed 
by the mountain idiom, and brought to 
life by mountain philosophy. For a first 
novel, chosen by the Literary Guild for 
its members, Mrs. Chapman is to be con- 
gratulated. The weakness of the tale is 
the overemphasis on the poetic, the over- 
emphasis on the suggestion of the meta- 
physical. The mountaineers take every 
Opportunity to express philosophical 
profundities. The suggestion of over- 
writing kills in part the lyric authenticity 


é 


of the book itself. This is a fault more 
of inexperience than sentimentality. In 
general, Mrs. Chapman’s sympathy for 
her mountain people is fundamental and 
understanding. 


**e* *£ * * 


The Golem. By Gustav Meyrink. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 


ie seasons ago the Yiddish players 
(Habima of Moscow) who created a 
minor sensation on the New York stage 
presented a play called “The Golem” in 
alternation with a more impressive piece, 
“The Dybbuk.” Now from this Boston 
publisher comes a novel dealing with this 
same grotesque and fearsome figure from 
rabbinical legend. It has enjoyed, we are 
told, a phenomenal sale in Germany. But 
it is to be doubted if a similar pleasure 
awaits it in this country. Its style of 
horror is of the Caligari sort — thor- 
oughly Faustian, and therefore heavy 
with a variety of creeps and crawls which 
American readers are unable to take 
without a slight yawn or two. The book 
is not nearly so effective in its own field as 
the play of the same name was in its 
medium. On the other hand it is a thrilling 
and generally absorbing tale of psychologi- 
cal terror which those who take their 
Bram Stoker straight will enjoy. 


“xe * * 


The Taking of Ticonderoga in 1775: the 
British Story. By Allen French. Cam- 
bridge: The Harvard University 
Press. $2.50. 


ENEDICT ARNOLD has won for 
himself an almost undisputed place 

as the archtraitor of American history, 
and whatever may be the weight of his 
unique claim to so doubtful an honor, it 
has had, here and there, the unfortunate 
effect of falsifying history. In an attempt 
to minimize the wholly creditable acts of 
Arnold previous to his treason, his part in 
various events has been shaded over or 
omitted altogether. One of these events 
was the taking of 1: onderoga early in 
the morning of May 10, 1775. Although 
Ethan Allen ignored Arnold in his own 
account of the affair, written in 1779, 
there has always been plenty of evidence 
that he was present. In what capacity, 
however, has been a subject of violent 
controversy. Mr. French, who has per- 
formed such signal service in the field of 
Revolutionary history, now discloses im- 
portant documents, hitherto undiscovered 
in the papers of General Gage, which 
make clear not only that Arnold was 
present, but that he and Allen were acting 
as joint commanders. This new evidence 
is in the form of reports written to General 


Gage by Jocelyn Feltham, “lieutenant 
of the 26th British regiment of foot, a 
fussy and probably intrusive person,” 
who was among those taken at Ticonder- 
oga. Feltham was sleeping when the first 
sounds of the attack broke upon the fort; 
he hurried to the head of the stairs in 
time to see the party below, and it is to 
him, apparently, rather than to Captain 
Delaplace, commander of Ticonderoga, 
that the credit should go for appearing 
trouserless at so important an interview. 
Feltham parleyed with Arnold and Allen, 
demanded to know their identity and 
their authority; was told “that they had 
a joint command”; that Arnold had come 
from “the congress at Cambridge” and 
Vermonter Allen from “the province of 
Connecticut.” 

All of this seems to establish finally 
Arnold’s claim to an equal share with 
Ethan Allen in the taking of Ticonderoga. 
Feltham’s reports were written a month 
and a day after the event, the details 
were still fresh in his mind, and there 
seems every reason for believing that his 
account gives an accurate picture of the 
situation. Mr. French quotes the Feltham 
reports in their entirety so that the reader 
may judge for himself upon any debatable 
points. The remainder of the book is de- 
voted to an account of the Ticonderoga 
story as it has been pieced together from 
American sources and a postscript evalu- 
ating the Feltham reports. The whole is 
written in the same charming style which 
makes all of Mr. French’s authoritative 
and valuable studies so vastly readable 
and entertaining. 


*e ee * 


Adventure. By Rosita Forbes. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $4.00. 


ERTRUDE BELL is dead. The 
queen is dead, long live the queen. 
Rosita Forbes reigns over the little world 
of women travelers. She has visited the 
deserts and the forests, and lived among 
their people on the rim of civilization. 
“Adventure” is a patchwork quilt of 
romance, anecdotes selected from twelve 
highly seasoned years of wandering. Tales 
of danger, courage, and the oddities of 
custom reflect the range of Mrs. Forbes’ 
travels in all parts of the world, though 
the greater part of the book is given over 
to adventure in Arab countries. “‘It is ‘the 
lust of knowing what should not be 
known’ that sends us all adventuring. I 
hope I shall always be a lover of life and 
the unexpected, a servant of chance, but 
a master of opportunity. Perhaps I shall 
settle down when the ‘soles of my feet 
stop itching,’ as the Arabs say of the 
wanderer.” May Rosita continue to write! 
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The Story of the Week 
Oil or Sand for the Machinery of Peace? 


HEN Franx B. KE LLocc takes 
W pen in hand on August 27 to 
place his signature upon the 
treaty which is forever to guarantee peace 
on earth and good will between Foreign 
Offices, he will stand center stage in a 
setting already familiar to an American 
drama dedicated to the conquest of war. 
The Salle des Horloges of the Quai 
d’Orsay has been chosen for the cere- 
mony; eight years ago a similar meeting 
of dignitaries took place there when 
Wooprow Witson approved the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations and 
pledged America to commitments which 
the Senate refused to honor. 

No such defeat as the war-time Presi- 
dent suffered awaits Mr. KELLocc upon 
his return from Paris. Mr. Boran, charter 
member of that famous “little group of 
willful men,” chairman of the important 
Foreign Affairs Committee, and isola- 
tionist extraordinary, has already en- 
dorsed it and promised that his committee 
will report it out at the earliest possible 
moment next December. With Mr. 
Borax acquiescent, a great part of the 
Kettocc battle is won. But perhaps 
the measure of his acquiescence reveals the 
real weakness of the treaty: it is a pledge 
and nothing more, stripped of vital 
machinery to quicken international con- 
fidence in those two practical props of 
peace — disarmament and arbitration. 

Necessity, of course, dictated the simple 
and uncompromising form which the 
treaty takes in its final text. Whether Mr. 
KeLLoce’s experience as Secretary of 
State has confirmed him in the lonely 
paths of isolation is beside the point; the 
Senate will refuse its assent to any cove- 
nant which commits the United States to 
eritanglement in practical European peace 
machinery: Mr. KeLtoce’s position is 
strictly in accord with the realities of the 
situation. To be sure, there is a possibility 
that the one somewhat cryptic phrase of 
the treaty, which stipulates that any 
signatory seeking to promote its national 
interests by resort to war “should be 
denied the benefits furnished by this 
treaty,” may also be construed in time as 
an affirmative obligation to take meas- 
ures, either military or economic, against 
the offender. But that is a somewhat 
nebulous hope. Certainly Mr. KELtocc 
himself does not fancy such an interpre- 
tation. Nor would the Senate. 

But casting aside this vague possibility, 
there is still to be considered the indirect 
effect which the pact may have upon 
arbitration and disarmament. For it is in 
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By Stewart Beach 


these two lines that the greatest guaran- 
tees for peace must be found. And al- 
though Mr. Kextoce’s treaty provides 
no mention of the former and no provi- 
sion for the latter beyond the statement 
in Article II that the signatories “‘agree 
that the settlement or solution of all 
disputes or conflicts of whatever nature 
or of whatever origin they may be, which 
may arise among them, shall never be 
sought except by pacific means,” still, 
if the treaty means anything, its signifi- 
cance must be sought in these fields. 

Mr. Ke ttoce has already taken some 
steps to bolster the position of the United 








Although the Kellogg treaty to be 
signed in Paris on August 27 is but 
a pledge with no enforcement ma- 
chinery, its effect in increasing the 
prestige of arms limitation and 
arbitration agreements may make 
war less of a possibility. The outlook 
for disarmament is not too bright 
in view of the new Franco-British 
naval agreement, however that may 
have affected the naval arms of 
these two Channel powers. An an- 
alysis of the situation shows up 
the indications which will reveal 
the real effect of the treaty in these 

practical fields 








States as a leader in arbitration. He has 
begun to fill the arbitral commissions set 
up by the twenty-one Bryan treaties, in 
all but two of which there were from one 
to five vacancies. Beginning with the new 
French arbitration treaty of February 6, 
1928, he has opened negotiations for a 
series of similar agreements along the 
lines laid down in the Root treaties. Then 
there are the two conventions signed by 
the Sixth International Conference of 
American States at Havana last Febru- 
ary declaring for compulsory arbitration 
and providing for a conference to meet 
at Washington to draft an agreement. 
Secretary KE.tocc, as head of the Union, 
has already summoned this conference for 
next December. 


LL these are forward-looking moves 
toward the pacific settlement of 
disputes. Upon the World Court issue, 
however, Mr. Kettocc has been singu- 
larly reticent. After the Senate voted 
American adherence with reservations 
which were so puzzling as to occasion 


questions by the member states of the 
World Court, Secretary Kellogg dropped 
the issue immediately. Efforts of Senator 
Freperick H. Gittett of Massachusetts 
to revive it in the Senate last spring met 
with little success. Senator Boran’s 
uncompromising opposition effectually 
served to keep the matter from reaching 
a vote. Mr. KELLocc was anything but 
helpful during the debate. In fact, the 
conclusion is inescapable that neither 
Mr. Coouipce nor Mr. KELLocc wants 
to risk the difficult manceuvre of thrusting 
a second World Court resolution through 
the Senate. Although Mr. KELLocc seems 
bent on leaving his desk at the State 
Department with a neat file of arbitration 
treaties in its pigeonholes, he is not eager 
to drag the World Court controversy from 
its comfortable obscurity. 


O disarmament one may look con- 

fidently for somewhat more concrete 
evidence of the sincerity with which the 
various nations are affixing their signa- 
tures to the KELLocc treaty. Just thirteen 
months ago the Geneva three-power 
disarmament conference foundered upon 
the rock of an uncertain future. Hucu 
Gisson, Ambassador to Belgium and 
head of the American delegation, had 
offered his plan for fixing a maximum 
cruiser tonnage for the United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan upon the 5-5-3 
ratio of the Washington Conference. But 
Great Britain objected that cruisers of all 
sizes could hardly be lumped together as 
of the same strength. A 10,000-ton 
cruiser mounting eight-inch guns, — the 
maximum size fixed by the Washington 
Conference, — she argued, was two and a 
half times as powerful as a 7,500-ton 
cruiser mounting six-inch guns. For the 
former could destroy the latter from a 
position comfortably outside the range 
of the smaller ship’s guns. Therefore, said 
Great Britain, it would be more in line 
with reality to divide cruisers into two 
classes —a maximum, 10,000-ton size 
mounting eight-inch guns and a 
smaller, 7,500-ton or 6,000-ton size 
mounting six-inch guns. 

From this point the conference rapidly 
evolved into a discussion of “mathe- 
matical parity,” “absolute needs,” and 
other somewhat technical and obscure 
considerations out of which finally 
emerged the positions of the two nations. 
Great Britain, with naval bases dotting 
the globe, has no particular need for 
10,000-ton cruisers. They are a waste of 
money for her since smaller cruisers will 
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perform as efficiently the patrol duty 
upon her long line of communications for 
which they are designed. But the United 
States, with outposts across the Pacific, 
needs large cruisers with an adequate fuel 
capacity to guard these island posses- 
sions. Mr. Gisson’s statement of the 
American side was simply that the smaller 
cruisers would be useless to us, just as the 
larger ones would be a waste of money for 
Great Britain. Why, therefore, he added, 
was not the sensible course to fix a maxi- 
mum tonnage and allow each nation to 
build cruisers of whatever size she chose 
up to 10,000 tons? 

It was at this point that the argument 
came closest to reality in plumbing the 
point of view of the British Admiralty. 
Although it was never flatly admitted, it 
became apparent that Great Britain felt 
the United States, in building a large 
number of 10,000-ton cruisers, would 
hopelessly outclass her own smaller craft, 
even though far greater in number, in any 
clash between the two navies. And so, at 
last, the argument resolved itself into the 
British Admiralty’s refusal to abandon 
the possibility that circumstances might 
some day force the two nations into war. 


HATEVER the excuses offered on 
bothsides of the Atlantic to account 
for the failure of the conference, it is im- 
possible to view the break in any other 
light. It is undoubtedly true that the 
American position would have placed the 


British at a disadvantage in war. But 
the British position would have placed 
the United States at as great or a greater 
disadvantage. For by limiting sharply 
the number of 10,000-ton cruisers to be 
built within the maximum agreed upon, 
and insisting that smaller cruisers be 
equipped with six-inch guns, Britain 
would have brought into the line her 
reserve of merchant ships fitted to mount 
six-inch guns. Since these ships could not 
be included in the gross cruiser tonnage, 
the effect would have been to grant Great 
Britain a considerable advantage which 
could not be offset on the American side 
‘ by the draft of merchant ships. Opinions 
vary, of course, as to the effectiveness of 
merchant ships utilized as cruisers. 
Hector C. Bywater, British naval ex- 
pert, contends that their contribution is 
negligible because they lack speed, 
whereas one of the prime considerations 
of the cruiser is speed, nothing under 
thirty knots an hour being of much value. 
However true this view may be, the 
American delegation was undoubtedly 
affected by the spectre of a whole fleet 
of merchant ships being drafted in war- 
time to upset the nice balance which a 
5-5 agreement would have established. 
Since the breakdown of the conference, 
several straws have indicated the direc- 
tion of the disarmament wind. Last fall 
the British announced a curtailment in 
their new cruiser construction for both 


1927 and 1928. On the other hand, Secre- 
tary Witsur, with the approval of 
President Coo.ipce, announced a for- 
midable building program of “replace- 
ments” for the United States Navy. 
Great Britain’s curtailment had undoubt- 
edly been forced upon the Admiralty by 
public opinion; the same force was 
brought to bear upon the American plan, 
which was eventually shaved down to 
fourteen cruisers and one small airplane 
carrier. And the Senate, in its closing 
days, refused even to sanction this dras- 
tically cut plan. So, although the reaction 
to the Geneva Conference in Great 
Britain was a curtailment of building 
plans and in America an enlarging, in 
the end both nations have cut their 
programs. 


HAT these evidences bring disarm- 

ament nearer, however, is doubt- 
ful. The United States, presumably, is 
ready at any time to consider further 
limitation of naval armament, but no 
indication has been given that the State 
Department has retreated from the posi- 
tion taken at Geneva. Nor has Great 
Britain altered her point of view. In fact, 
there has been a recent indication that 
she has been seeking means to strengthen 
it. On July 30, Sir Austen CHAMBER- 
LAIN, British Foreign Minister, informed 
the House of Commons that a compro- 
mise between the French and British 
position on naval arms limitation had 
been reached. The exact terms of the 
compromise have not been made public 
and guesses as to its nature run all the 
way from the view that it is of no impor- 
tance whatsoever to the view that it is 
tantamount to a Franco-British alliance. 
One Paris writer has explained that the 
French have often acted as British soldiers 
and now British seamen are to act as 
French sailors. 

It is said that the treaty specifically 
limits submarines over 600 tons and 
leaves each nation free to build an in- 
definite number below that limit. But it 
is its more general scope which is signif- 
icant. In previous arms limitation discus- 
sions, France has always adhered to the 
viewpoint of the Americans at Geneva 
that a maximum tonnage should be fixed 
for each class of ship within which a 
nation might build ships of whatever 
size she chose up to a certain limit. Now, 
it appears, she has switched to the British 
point of view which admits of limitation 
within each class. 

The agreement may be of great or 
of little importance in itself — only the 
publication of the text will show. But its 
significance as an indication of Britain’s 
steadfast position with regard to cruisers 
is of deep significance. In 1931, under the 
provisions of the Washington Conference, 
a meeting of the powers must be called by 
the United States to discuss any changes 
in the agreement which seem necessary 


“in view of possible technical and 
scientific developments.” In all probabil- 
ity this conference will discuss the exten- 
sion of the Naval Treaty to cover cruisers, 
submarines, and other classes not speci- 
fically limited in 1922. Will there be a 
greater chance for success then than 
existed at Geneva last summer? 

Upon the evidence of the Franco- 
British naval agreement the answer 
would be a flat No. Yet its indication that 
the British have in no sense retreated 
from their position at Geneva is matched 
by that of the American naval program, 
which provided for twenty-five 10,000- 
ton cruisers and, as amended, still pro- 
vided only for cruisers of the maximum 
size. Clearly, the Administration has not 
altered its point of view that only 10,000- 
ton cruisers are of value in the American 
naval scheme or that a limitation along 
the lines of the British scheme would 
place this nation at a distinct disadvan- 
tage. And our demand is still for parity. 

But now, the question arises, What 
effect is the KELLOGG pact to have upon 
this situation? When Secretary KELLocG 
and bluff Lord CusHenpen affix their 
signatures to the treaty, they will have 
bound their nations never to use other 
than pacific means in settling any dis- 
putes which may arise between them. 
Logically, then, one might ask, why worry 
further about any differences one way or 
the other between the cruiser strengths of 
the two navies? Let Britain build what- 
ever cruisers she likes and let the United 
States do likewise. Since they are to be 
used only to patrol lines of communica- 
tion and never to fight against each other, 
what are the odds? On the face of it, 
Mr. KELLoco’s treaty removes all of 
those troublesome considerations which 
broke down the Gevena Conference. 


UT does it? The first reply will un- 
doubtedly be written in the near fu- 
ture when the Preparatory Conference for 
the Limitation of Armaments meets at 
Geneva under the auspices of the League. 
The last sessions of this body in March, 
1928, were short and indecisive. The lines 
had not altered since the Geneva Confer- 
ence, no one had a formula for reducing 
land armaments, and there was nothing 
to be done. But when a new meeting is 
called a softening of nationalist positions 
may be registered. At any rate, it will be a 
test of the faith which nations place in 
Mr. KELLoGo’s instrument. For if the 
pledge to renounce war means anything 
at all, it must increase the feeling of 
security. And if fear of attack is quieted, 
armaments become less important, smaller 
forces will serve where larger were re- 
quired before. Has the KELtoce treaty 
actually increased security? Only the 
actions of the powers will reveal. The 
Preparatory Conference should indicate 
whether Mr. KELoco’s efforts have put 
oil or sand in the machinery of peace. 
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The Editor Steps Down 


T is with unalloyed pleasure that we 
I welcome once again to these columns 
our good friend Mr. Hermann Out- 
growth, sometime fellow in the hay, grain, 
and feed game of Duluth, more lately 
sojourner in foreign lands, and now re- 
tired to the golf links. Mr. Outgrowth 
views with but mild alarm the political 
scene in the United States today, and the 
result of some of his minor cogitations is 
summed up in the following letter, which 
came recently as an east wind in the mid- 
dle of a sultry dog day. 


Dear Sir: 
We Americans are a happy people. 

Every four years the greatest show on 
earth is put on for us — absolutely free 
gratis for nothing, except as certain rich 
men foot the bills. For most of us a Presi- 
dential campaign is just manna falling 
from heaven in the desert of our days. And 
1928 promises to be, as one might say, in 
the grand manna. The war horses and the 
wheel horses of the parties have begun al- 
ready to prance and curvet and sashay. 
Earnest Christian ministers expound the 
great moral lessons of the campaign to the 
women and children congregated to wor- 
ship. The windjammers and the high 
priests of the radio are gargling night and 
morning. Silver-tongued orators are bar- 
gaining for platinum-tongued honora- 
riums. The button makers and the phrase 
makers and the slogan builders and the 
political song writers and the editors of 
Bohemian, French-Canadian, Czecho- 
slovakian, and other Foreign-American 
papers are wearing happy smiles. Smiling, 
too, are the conscientious colored Republi- 
cans of the boll weevil belt; and the deserv- 
ing Democrats of our louder and funnier 
cities are as lively as so many grigs. For 
these fortunate folk, and many others, the 
Presidential campaign means baksheesh 

on the heroic scale. For most of us it is 

just a gorgeous show in which we can as- 
‘sume the responsibility of playing a speak- 

ing part or relax into the réle of spectator. 

There are no more serious issues at stake 

than there are Jeanne d’Arcs. Both the 
candidates are worthy, and the country 
will roll along well enough under either 
consul. The only thing in the whole situa- 
tion which really interests the normally 
intelligent American is the question of 

prohibition, and on this point both parties 

have stuck their heads in the sand and are 

waving the arms and legs of respect for 
Jaw and the Constitution. Does a vote for 

Al Smith mean a vote for reconsideration 

of the Eighteenth Amendment? Ask me 

another. 

HERMANN OvuTGROWTH. 





HIS precise illumination regarding 

fi the marine fauna of Wisconsin ar- 

rived a short time ago from a resident of 
Superior. We bow. 


Dear Sir: 

President Coolidge, as you maintain 
in your editorial, “Fishing in Lethe,” 
does not angle for bass or pickerel in the 
Brule River — no one does. Once in a 
blue moon a northern pike might be 
found in the lower reaches of the stream 
and in rare instances a bass in some ofthe 
small lakes near by but no one “baits” 
for them. 

On the word of George E. Yale who has 
fished the Brule for more than a quarter 
of a century the fishing at and about the 
summer White House is always for one 
of the following: 

Brook (or Speckled) Trout 


German i 
Loch Leven es 
Steelhead Ms 
Rainbow fe 


{Come out and we will show you. 
Tuos. B. Mitts. 





N August 1 the following note came 

to our desk from Los Angeles. All 

we can do is swallow hard and gasp out 

a warning to Al Smith as we heave our 
editorial torch out the front window. 


Dear Sir: 

In an editorial which appeared in your 
publication, issue of June 16, 1928, part 
of a paragraph on page 561 reads as 
follows: “And we think we may say, 
without insulting Texan sensibilities, 
that Sam, as a good Jacksonian Demo- 
crat, would stand shoulder to shoulder 
with Al.” 

QI live in California, but I am not a 
traitor to the ideals and interests of 
Texas for I was born there. Therefore, I 
can say what I am about to say. To link 
the name of Sam Houston with that of 
Al Smith, the leader and representative 
of blood-sucking, grafting, gambling, 
prostituting Tammany Hall is an insult 
to every true Texan. Your statement 
reveals one of two things. You are either 
ignorant of the ideals of Sam Houston 
or you are to be classed with Tammany 
Hall. 

MaseE_ ParrisH. 





ND here is this, from a Nicollet, 

Minnesota, dentist— whether a 

“painless” dentist or not we are unable 
to state: 


Dear Sir: 

When I subscribed for THe InpDEPEND- 
ENT I did so under the impression that I 
was subscribing for a really independent 
magazine. I find I was badly mistaken, 
for yours is nothing more nor less than a 
pure, unadulterated, “‘died”’-in-the-wool 
Republican sheet. Of course, if being Re- 
publican is being independent, you are 
all right in claiming to be independent; 
but I don’t believe it, and when my sub- 
scription expires you will not fool me 
again. You don’t dare publish this letter 


because you know at least ninety per 
cent of your readers will agree with me. 
J. JErrries. 


We did not even read the letter; we 
threw it unopened into the wastebasket, 
where it promptly exploded with a loud 
pop, endangering the lives of our whole 
staff and throwing our usually calm office 
into a near panic. 





Back Stage in Washington 
(Continued from page 178) 


were obliged to pitch headlong into the 
Smith bandwagon. My agents inform me 
that even then most of the Dixie Daniels 
knew not what their espousal of Al’s 
candidacy entailed. They knew it was 
tough to be aligned with a wet Tammany 
sachem, but it had not yet dawned upon 
them that they would be obliged for the 
first time to fight for self-preservation and 
to do battle, despite a merciful Allah, 
with the Anti-Saloon League and dry 
militants led by Bishop Cannon. For 
decades they had played ball with those 
very groups, had looked to them for po- 
litical salvation, and had preached pro- 
hibition as a political gospel. 

Pat always had been one of them. He 
was one of the council, too, which in 
New York and Washington after the 
convention came to the realization that 
Senatorial leaders like himself and Joe 
Robinson and Carter Glass could take no 
mere passive part. Somebody had to go 
out and joust with Bishop Cannon and 
the other drys who were already sinking 
dynamite sticks into the foundations of 
the Solid South. The outlook was that if 
Cannon succeeded the Democratic party 
would be smashed. 

There was- nothing for it but to fight. 
But the call for volunteers was slow in 


- bringing a response. The harassed Dixie 


Democracy shrank from the perils of the 
venture. If only someone would break the 


~ ice, then perhaps sinking hearts would rise 


to the need of the hour. It remained finally 
for Pat, blanched and trembling, to take 
on the martyr’s réle. He caught a train 
Dixie-bound. 

It should be understood that the Missis- 
sippi Senator, so brave in his belaboring 
of the Administration in the security of 
the Senate Chamber, knew that if he failed 
in his mission his own doom would be 
settled. His own secretary was running for 
Congress. It was in this young man’s 
behalf that Pat chose to make a speech at 
home — at the county fair — before an 
audience that was certain to be as prepon- 
derantly Klannish as any that could be 
mustered in America. But that did not 
stop him. Pat faced the multitude. How 
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he fared can be read now in his coun- 
tenance, in his mien of one who has 
passed through searing fire and has come 
out whole. Pat will tell you, as he has 
told my informers, that he never shud- 
dered so frankly as when, before that 
audience, he defended Tammany Hall, 
hailed Al Smith as a savior of Democ- 
racy, and recalled how Smith’s coreligion- 
ists had helped the South in its darkest 
hours. All of Pat’s eloquence went into 
the words his quavering voice uttered. 

My observers report that the estimable 
Mr. Harrison produced tears among his 
listeners. They add that the mob almost 
swept the possible next Secretary of State 
from his feet when he had finished; they 
tell how he was jostled and scratched 
during the ovation. 

It was thus, if my reports are correct, 
that the ice was broken. It was because 
of this that the other leaders of the 
Southern Democracy, shivering on the 
sidelines, were emboldened to move to 
the counterattack now beginning against 
the “bolting” forces. Perhaps, too, it was 
by the Senator’s heroism that Governor 
Smith was inspired to propose a hippo- 
drome with Dr. John Roach Straton in 
Calvary Baptist Church. 

At any rate, meet George Higgins 
Moses and Byron Patton Harrison — 
the first full-fledged heroes of the 1928 
Presidential battle. 








Does “‘Outlawing War” 
Guarantee Peace P 
(Continued from page 175) 


Efforts for world peace can make no 
headway by demanding reduction of 
armaments. The indecent farce of the 
late Preparatory Disarmament Confer- 
ence held under the auspices of the League 
of Nations sufficiently proves that no 
significant disarmament will take place 
while the major causes of dispute persist. 
But an effective and continuous popular 
demand for adjudication and arbitration 
of international disputes.and for the de- 
vising and recognition of permanent in- 
ternational courts will break the legs on 
which militarism struts. 

The very formidable American or- 
ganizations for the promotion of world 
peace will make themselves effective — 
and extremely annoying — by demand- 
ing, case by case, neutral adjudication 
or arbitration of each international dis- 
pute in which America is directly or in- 
directly interested. They will now and 
then find themselves in the center of 
major political controversies. But by 
courageously and tirelessly invoking Ar- 
ticle II of the Kellogg treaty they may 
make their influence felt, in the world of 
practical politics, on the ‘side of universal 
peace. 








August 11.— Reports were received 
from Amsterdam announcing the victory 
of the University of California crew over 
the Thames Rowing Club of England in 
the Sloten Canal by half a length. The 
Olympic rowing crown comes to this 
country, therefore, for the third successive 
time. 


August 12.—Inhabitants of Paris 
eagerly absorbed the news that Henry 
M. Blackmer, self-exiled and badly wanted 
American oil operator, just missed being 
kidnaped and taken to America by one of 
his close friends. Extradition has not yet 
been granted to the United States 
authorities by France. 


August 12.— A Congressional com- 
mittee will begin an investigation of con- 
ditions in the Federal penitentiary at 
Atlanta in mid-September. Reports cur- 
rent charge that bribery and outside 
influence have made it possible for wealthy 
inmates to live as they might at a hotel, 
with a little light work for exercise. 


August 13.— Freiherr Gunther von 
Huenefeld, sponsor of the Bremen’s 
transatlantic flight last spring, has pre- 
sented his famous plane to the Museum 
of the City of New York as an expression 
of the good will now existing between the 
former enemies. 


August 13. — Former Governor Frank 
O. Lowden of Illinois was quoted as 
saying: “I am much impressed by Mr. 
Hoover’s acceptance speech as a whole. 

. His frank recognition that the 
agricultural problem is the most urgent 
economic problem in our nation today is 
very heartening.” This is Mr. Lowden’s 
first show of cordiality since the conven- 
tion toward the party which renounced 
his aims at that time. 


August 14. — Dr. John Roach Straton 
now thinks Governor Smith, as he ex- 
pressed himself in a recent letter regard- 
ing their forthcoming debate, “utterly 
childish.” The divine threatened to hire 
a hall and debate alone when the governor 
adhered to his original terms. 


August 14. — John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
will open the Dunbar National Bank in 
Harlem, New York, on September 17, 
looking to the negroes of the district for 
his clients. John D. Rockefeller, 3rd, 
makes his first bow as a director of this 
materio-philanthropic enterprise. 
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THE MYTH OF ADAM AND EVE 


By Paul Lafargue 
The Genesis story studied in the light of modern 
anthropology. 
Brilliant, fascinating, suggestive. 
25 cents, postpaid 
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TWENTY MILLION X’S— 
AND ONE EXIT 


When the Presidential race is on, both of the contes- 
tants share equally in the white light of publicity, but when 
the votes are counted the winner gets all the attention— 
and the loser is left alone with his memories. 


There is no monopoly more complete than that of the 
applause which is lavished upon the winner, while the exit 
of his defeated opponent is as unnoticed as that of the 
Arabs who “fold their tents and silently steal away.” 


All of which proves that any information which helps in 
picking the winner is worth having. 


One of the distinctive features of THE INDEPENDENT is 
its understanding survey of the ever-changing mood of 
politics. 


Your signature on the blank below may be as important 
to you as your X on the ballot will be to your favorite 
candidate. 
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